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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | to my friends, Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., the 


| ° one . . 
desirability of furnishing a ready-made prepara- 





| tion, which they are now prepared to do. 


A NEW PREPARATION OF BULLOOK’S BLOOD.— | 
HEMOGLOBIN COMPOUND. As Parke, Davis & Co.’s extract of malt is 
strong in diastase, and not so sweet as the prep- 


By F. E. Stewart, M. D., Pu. G. | aration of malt extract hitherto on the market, 
Hemoglobin Compound made from it is much 
[* THE year 1881 I published an article in the | pleasanter than that made from Trommer’s and 
Medical Record, calling attention to Sanguis | other extracts of malt now in use. I make this 
Bovinus Exsiccatus, or Desiccated Blood, as a | point because a difference will be found between 
new form of preparing bullocks’ blood for medici- | the various products in this regard, unless care 
nal use, This name was given to my prepara- | is taken to specify Parke, Davis & Co.’s make. 
ation by Prof. Chas. Rice, chemist of the Depart- | Of course, this article not being in any way pro- 
ment of Charities and Correction, New York, and | prietary, it is quite necessary to distinguish be- 
Chairman of the Committee for Revising the | tween the different brands likely to soon appear. 
United States Pharmacopoeia (1880). Reference | I also understand that one brand is already con- 
to the preparation may also be found in the U.S. | templated containing no extract of malt. The 
Dispensatory, Fifteenth Edition, under the title, | advantages of the malt, however, must be appar- 
‘“* Bullock’s Blood,’’ ent, for, itis not only a food, but on account of 
While engaged in the investigation that led to | the diastase, a powerful digestive agent as well, 
the introduction of Sanguis Bovinus Exsiccatus, | and applicable to the cases where the compound 
I chanced to visit the apothecaries’ department | is indicated. As there is no actual change be- 
of St. Luke’s Hospital. Standing on the counter | tween desiccated blood in aqueous solution with 
I saw a quart bottle of fresh bullock’s blood, | spirits and glycerine, and the preparation known 
which, upon inquiry, I found was employed by | as Hemoglobin Compound, except the addition 
Dr. Andrew H. Smith as a rectal aliment. of the malt, all Ihave written about the former 
I called at once on Dr. Smith with my product, | applies to the latter. 
and he presented me with reprints of his papers on Probably the most striking cases that I have 
the subject of bullock’s blood for rectal alimenta- | reported are those of Dr. Allis, of Philadelphia. 
tion, read before the New York Academy of Med- | As these cases have never appeared in print, 
icine and the New York Therapeutic Society. | except in alittle monograph of limited circulation, 
Dr. Smith gave me a formula for preserving and | published about nine years ago, they are appro- 
disguising the desiccated blood when in solution. | priate at this time. The preparation used was 
This formula calls for a mixture of blood, whisky | desiccated blood dissolved in water, with whisky 
and glycerine, andis the basis of a new prepara- and glycerine. 
tion which I have since devised and named, Dr. Allis says: 
Hemoglobin Compound. | When your sample of blood came to me for 
The objections against the desiccated product trial in the Presbyterian Hospital, 1 had but two 
are the impossibility of fully disguising the blood, desperate cases upon which to try it. These, 
and the horny nature of the scales after the | taken by themselves, will prove but little, but 
dried blood has been prepared for some time. The | when coupled with testimony from other physi- 
new preparation completely overcomes both of | cians and surgeons, may have considerable sig- 
these difficulties, being in solution, and the dis- | nificance. 
guise being perfected by extract of malt. ‘‘ The first case was that of a man 70 years of 
Hemoglobin Compound, therefore, consists | age. He was very feeble and lay upon a water- 
of bullock’s blood, ext. of malt, spirits and glycer- | bed to avoid bed sores. There was a slough in 
ine. The proportions I generally employ are three | the perineum which partly involved the scrotum, 
parts each of blood and malt, and one part each | and urine dribbled from this region. He was too 
glycerine and spirits. Made up by this formula | feeble even to justify an examination, and my 
it keeps well. only expectation was to make him comfortable 
It is very important that the blood shall be | until death should relieve him. I put this man 
from selected animals, and perfectly fresh when | at once upon the blood, giving him a tablespoon- 
the mixture is made. For that reason, I suggested | ful three times a day at first, and increased to an 
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ounce three times a day. It seemed to be just 
what he needed. He soon gained strength, be- 
came cheerful, and could walk about in two 
months. 

** The second case was even more desperate. A 
young man 23 years of age had entered the 
hospital with necrosis of the lower third of the 
femur, with chronic synovitis of the knee jointand 
secondary involvement of the contiguous tibia. 
There were openings leading to the femur, and 
from these exhausting offensive discharges, some- 
times bloody, kept the poor fellow in a condition 
that forbade any reasonable hope from amputa- 
tion. Twoof my colleagues concurred in my view 
that possibly he might bea gainer from the at- 
tempt ; but before resorting to this I ordered his 
urine examined. This proved to be largely al- 
buminous, and Bright’s disease was declared to 
be present by Dr. Slocum, who first examined it, 
and by Dr. Seiler, the pathologist of the hospital. 
From day to day the patient failed. He could 
retain but little food, often vomiting his milk, 
beef tea and medicines. When in his lowest state, 
having just had a hemorrhage from the thigh 
that rendered a constant watcher necessary, 
vomiting almost everything but milk, and often 
rejecting that, he was placed upon the blood—at 
first a tablespoonful, and by degrees increased to 
an ounce three times a day. In not a single in- 
stance did he vomit the blood (he could not take 
it per anum, as it produced a diarrhoea) and in 
a few weeks his appetite returned, he soon left 
his bed for a chair, and later was able to go on 
crutches about the ward. There was no notice- 
able effect upon the amount of albumen. 

** My views of the blood are that it must be easy 
of assimilation, and Ishall be ready to give it a 
further trial in case of exhaustion and vital de- 
pression, mal-assimilation—cases in which the 
important problem is to give food.” 

The following cases from my note book are quite 
interesting and instructive: 

_ Case 1.—Female, aged 7; scarlatina. 
little girl was evidently dying when I saw her. 
She was lying in bed, speechless and motion- 
less, and nearly insensible; finger and toe-nails 





The | 


the case, Dr. Hansell sent the child to my de- 
partment. The blood preparation soon caused 
her anemic condition to disappear, and the ulcer 
healed without further treatment to reappear no 
more. 

Case 3.—Female, aged 50. Rheumatism and 
anemia. Had been suffering with indigestion 
for several months, resulting in a general break- 
down. I found her confined to the bed on account 
of extreme weakness and pain. Ordered Hxemog- 
lobin Compound, commencing with teaspoonful 
and increasing to tablespoonful doses three times 
daily. Her digestion commenced at once to im- 
prove, her strength returned, pains disappeared, 
and, after a few electro-vapor baths to remove 
her stiffness, she was entirely restored to health. 

I have notes to fifty cases equally interesting, 
and will report more in a subsequent article, 
rather than to tire the readers of the TIMEs with 
too long an article. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THOUGHT, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ALIENATION OF THE MIND. 





By C. A. F. Linporme, Pu. D., M. D., 
Fort REED, FLORIDA. 





VI. THE EGO. 

EIT ever so much that bodily diseases are to 
be explained by microscopical investigation, 
in insanity of the mind a different kind of re- 
search than micrology as yet is opportune. The 
broad foundation of science is so wavering, that 
it is the general views which have to be looked 
to, before proceeding to the detail-work of cases 

and their special thought. 

Practically, there was never an agency in the 
world that did more mischief than the ego and its 
epiphany, egoism. In psychology actually it is 
about extending its malign influence to the theo- 
retical domain ; it is helping there in the confusion 
of technical terms, which obtains, and which in its 
profuseness reminds of the diabolical council of the 


| disguised professor in Geethe’s Faustus: 


blue, and the body already commencing to chill 


with death. 
tion, made up with whisky and glycerine, to be 


givenevery hour, commencing with a teaspoon- 


ful. She commenced to revive with the first dose, 
and her convalescence from that time was rapid 
and with no sequel, 

Case 2.—Ulceration of the cornea. The case 
had been under the charge of Prof. H. F. Hansell, 
eye surgeon at the 8. W. Dispensary, Philadel- 
phia, for a number of months. By the use of the 
remedies indicated for the treatment of such cases 
the ulcer would heal, but after the discontinuance 
of the treatment for a week or two, reappear 

ain, Discouraged by the obstinate nature of 


I at once ordered the blood prepara- | 


Stick, as a rule, to mere expression, 
Then common sense and high discretion 


You spare as bosh and fulsome bother. 
* * € + 


For, ever, when you lack a notion, 
Your brain’s without the proper motion, 
A word will take the place of thought. 
Words in a fitful system brought, 
Are what you want for faith and cavil ; 
With words you mar both, good and evil. 
Carpenter, in his ‘* Principles of Mental Phys- 
iology,’’* defines the ego, in its distinction from 
the non-eyo, as that which is ‘“‘ outside ’’ the 
‘“mind.’? Is this an explanation? Is by the 
definition cleared up anything that remained dark 
in simply using the word ego? I doubt it. 
Carpenter tries to explain ignotus per tgnotius, 
* P. 1, New York, 1889. 
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that which is unknown by that which is still less 
known. If the ego is something that to the ego 
sometimes is obscure, the mind of this self-same 
ego is precisely the something which is the very 
least understood. Carpenter’s definition is, there- 
fore, a mere twisting of words, and does not say 
anything. His explanation, moreover, is illogical. 
Expressions like ‘‘ outside’? do not refer but to 
objects which admit of a bodily limit, a partition. 
Outside can never refer, therefore, to the mind, as 
to which everybody must agree that it is nota 
bodily object, howsoever divergent may be the 
opinions about its ulterior proprieties. * 

Physiology, in wrestling with problems of psy- 
chology, it seems to me, misses its aim, and forgets 
its calling. It is perfectly ludicrous, to notice the 
sneers with which it censures the absolutism of 
certain metaphysicists, who never take any other 
council in philosophical argumentation save from 
their own hobbies, and in close proximity to fall 
in with its own proneness to the self-same pec- 
cadillo. The object of physiology, no doubt, in 
contradistinction to psychology, is, by its most 
far-spun speculations even, to never jeopardize 
the bodily foundation which is the very condition 
of its characteristic individuality. But it seems 
that the metaphysi-al armature is contagious, and 
misleads physiology in its psychological border- 
thought to lexicographical excesses of the grav- 
est kind, the very title of the text-books, ‘*‘ Mental 
Physiology,’’ being not a jot more correct, licit 
or rational, than wooden iron, female manhood, 
drunken soberness, and the like contradictiones 
in adjectis. 

Bucknill and Tuke, in their, with regard to 
practical psychiatric observation to be sure 
very high ranking, manual of psychological 
medicine, say of “ moral or emotional insanity 
proper,”’ that ‘‘in these cases the will does not 
struggle against an impulse, foreign, as it were, 
to the ego, and find itself overthrown and per- 
verted, but the ego itself is perverted through 
an abnormal condition of the cerebral organiza- 
tion, constitutional or acquired.’”?+ Now, then, 
what is this ‘‘ ego itself?’ What is its homo- 
logous anatomical whereabouts? Bucknill and 
Tuke are not explicit about this their capping- 
the-climax-expression. But the reader will under- 
stand, that the sense of such a thought has to be 
scrupulously inquired into, if we want to have at 
all a psychiatric science, something deeper and 
vaster than mere story-telling of the mad pranks 
of the lunatics, more extravagant, perhaps, than 
the insane themselves. 

The word ego being a Latin one, the most 
natural would be, to simply consult philology, in 





* Carpenter is likewise illogical in calling force an externality ‘1. c. 
p. 11). He never of force saw more than bodily displacements caused 
by some contrivance which was based on force as an internality 
Force, as little as matter generally, was ever an object of outward 
apperception. 

t+ P. 51 comp., also p. 241. 





which case Webster ought to know more about it 
than as well Carpenter as Bucknill and Tuke. 
But a research in those quarters neither would 
serve the turn of ‘‘ Mental Physiology.’’ Webster 
by the occasion is not prompted to more than 
simply giving for ego its English synonym I, the 
meaning of which rarely to either English or 
American uses to be obscure. Even if we admit, 
that the doubtlessness of the meaning of the word, 
I, in popular language, does not imply full lucidity 


| as to its entire psychological bearing, there can be 








no doubt that no interpretation of the same may 
leave out as much as the finger-nails of the per- 


| sonality, and consequently every interpretation 


would clash with the views of Carpenter, who 
says that the ego is all that which is *‘ not outside 
the mind,’’ and no less with those of the eminent 
alienists, Bucknill and Tuke, who in the I refer 
to an ‘“‘ ego itself.”’ 

In trying, by inquiring into the proportionate 
agencies, as demonstrated in ‘‘ Mental Phys- 
iology,’’ to find out the exact position assigned to 
the ego in the hybrid science, we are left again. 
There are passages * where Carpenter gives the 
reader to understand, that it is the I and the ego, 
who do the “willing,” the ‘‘deciding between 
contending impulses.’’ There are other passages,t 
where it is the will that ‘‘ renders the ego a free 
agent.’’ And again, there are passages, where 
it is stated, that ‘‘sensations,’’ as well from 
within as without, are brought “‘ before the ego.”’} 
The reader is, therefore, altogether at sea about 
the spot where physiologically and anatomically 
he has to look for the psychological object at issue, 
and he can not help coming to the conclusion, that 
in ** Mental Physiology,’’ the mental added to 
Physiology tends only to upset the latter. 

If we take into account anatomically corrobor- 
ated facts of physiology, there can be no doubt as 
to the ego, nor the agencies in which it resolves 
itself. And the closest indication which comes in, 
it seems to me, is found in ‘*The Anatomy of 
Vertebrated Animals ” of Huxley, where it reads,§ 
‘The vertebrata are distinguished from all other 
animals by the circumstance that a transverse and 
vertical section of the body exhibits two cavities, 
completely separated from one another by a par- 
tition. The dorsal cavity contains the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system ; the ventral, the alimentary 
canal, the heart, and usually, a double chain of 
ganglia, which passes under the name of the sym- 
pathetic.”’” In man, this is unexceptionally so, 
and starting from these anatomical facts, and 
taking into consideration their physiological bear- 
ing, itis out of the question that the relation of 
the proportionate agencies is this: The ventral 
cavity contains the active part of the ego, the 
dorsal cavity its passive part. There is nothing 
primarily self-acting in the cerebro-spinal system. 





* Carpenter, |. c., p. 376 and p. 28,227. + Id. p. 28, 28 and p. 27, 2 26. 
t P.25, 225, 2 P. 7. 
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In the organs of the ventral cavity there is the 
very original seat of animal self-action, exhibited 
chiefly in the heart and the intestinal canal. The 
cerebro-spinal system is acted upon, and from 


within it is the blood which does the acting. As | 


some celebrated pathologist declared, neuralgia 
is in the nerve the outcry of malnutrition. And 
‘*Mental Physiology’’ knows this. Carpenter 
says of man, “ although the brain has not ordina- 
rily more than about one-fortieth of the weight 
of the body, yet it is estimated to receive from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of the whole circulating 
blood.’ * 

These physiological facts we have to respect in 
our theory of the psychological relation. Men- 
tally the outcome can not be contrary to the bodily 
conditions. Accordingly, it is not the sensation, 
the understanding and deliberation, represented 
by the cerebro-spinal system, which are the posi- 
tive part of the ego. Being physiologically pas- 
sive, it can psychvulogically not be but negative in 
its character, or if such expression be preferred, 
NOT GENERATIVE, BUT MERELY RECEPTIVE. On 
the other hand, from the fact that physiologically 
the active half of the body is in the ventral cavity, 
it follows psychologically, that it is in the inborn 
animal drift, represented by the viscera, where 
we have to look for the positive root of the ego. 

Practically, this is confirmed so abundantly, 
that the reader could be drowned by examples, of 
cases of sanity as well as insanity of the mind. 
It is a tale told by every outburst of passion, 
every emotion, and in unparalleled. perspicuity 
and explicitness pronounced by an insane woman, 
who said of herself: ‘‘ My intellect is not insane ; 
it is my feelings I can not control.’’ + 

The new mongrel branch of philosophy, styled 
‘** Mental Physiology,” exhibits an extraordinary 
caprice, to metaphysically circumvent this order 
of things. Its promoters, by missing, in their 
psychological thoughtfulness, the link of physio- 
logical sensibility, have set up such an accom- 
plished quid pro quo, that the bottom-end of the 
ego has fairly got topmost; that confusion has 
become the parole, and the war-cry contradiction. 
Carpenter states: { ‘‘Thus, each human ego, at 
any one moment, may be said to be the general 
resultant of his whole conscious life,’’ and imme- 
diately after,§ that man must improve his moral 
nature ‘‘by determinately repressing its lower 
propensities.”’ Now, then, how can there be any 
**lower propensities,”’ if it is the topmost part of 
man, his consciousness, of which they are the re- 
sultant? Carpenter, by this corrupt method of 
hybridizing physiology, is misled to dividing the 
human consciousness into three stages, lst, that 
of the baby, which is ‘‘ engrossed with self,’’ 2d, 
the stage of the common intellectuality, in which 
the mind is “‘ entirely given up to the contempla- 





+ Bucknill and Tuke, |. c., p. 249 
2 P. 107. 


*L.c., p. 38, 39 
tL. c., p. 106. 








tion’’ of ‘‘not-self,’’ and 3d, the stage of the 
most superior function of the intellect, where “it 
is by its own ideational activity, rather, than by 
sensorial promptings that the further action of 
the cerebrum is sustained.’’ Ergo, the full-blown 
brain comes back to the baby-stage, ‘‘ engrossed 
with self,” and this ludicrous issue of the mon- 
grel science shows, what kind of a start it was 
which physiology made when it started to be- 
come psychological. 

** Mental Physiology,’’ by turning the bottom- 
end of man topmost, as a matter-of-course, cuts 
itself short of the very foundation of his ex- 
istence, and in the horror vacut, which by this 
reversion of things it could not help experiencing, 
it used the old stratagem, to conceal the void 
which it had created, by supplying for it A WORD, 
and in order to be not so readily caught at such 
unscientific proceeding, as usual in such cases, it 
dived for the purpose into the pandora-box of 
Greek lexicography, and put automaton. 

Does not that sound like something ? Without 
being hardened by extensive psychological dis- 
secting-practice, the pluckiest critic is apt to get 
browbeaten by such scholasticisms. But on cool 
research we must maintain that it is spurious 
erudition. This automaton of “ Mental Physi- 
ology ’’ leads us back to the common sense of the 
self-acting, positive part of the ego. ‘* Mental 
Physiology ’’ never produced the anatomical titles 
of its automaton. On inspection they can not be 
found, except in the positive part of the ego, as 
bodily represented by the ventral cavity of the 
human being. 

And why should it not be so? The whole world 
is an automaton. Why thus exclude automatism 
from idealism? The reason why there are some 
tender-strung souls who spurn the idea of an 
automatic world, is, that they can not form the 
idea of anything mental apart from a high-school 
for fashionable young ladies, or a university for 
clerically-craving teachers with a long tail of 
capital letters to their names. But in reality, 
mentality is in the productive power of nature, 
and human consciousness, so far from being the 
agency of which the ego is the “‘ general result- 
ant,” as ‘‘ Mental Physiology ”’ in its hybrid wis- 
dom would make us believe, is itself a product of 
that power. 

If the mind were not at work already on the 
lowest stages of the change of matter, how could 
it, like a deus ex machina, jump in at any later 
stage of the evolution? There are tender-strung 
souls who are shocked by Huxley’s enunciation 
that protoplasm is the basis of life.* But in the 
imagined materialism it is they who are the icon- 
oclasts. Because in their biased mind they can 
not find a way to enhance the spiritual nature of 








*“ | . inthe highest forms of life . the same laws operate 
asin the lowliest living creatures.” (Wesley Mills, Anima] Physi- 
ology, p. 26.) 
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man, but by vilifying the bodily structure of 
nature, they deny in the latter every trace of 
mental essentiality ; they blindfold themselves to 
the fact, vouchsafed by the greatest poets and 
philosophers, that in man even consciousness is 
not the beginning of mental work, but its highest 
aim, and debase by their theories of existence the 
very creation in nature. Vice and virtue are 
not of opposite worids. There is in man the germ 
of vice as well as virtue, and there is nothing 
so low, nothing so high in the world, but man 
thought it. If, in the mythologies of antiquity, 
and the faith-doctrines of modern invention, it 
had not been in himself that man discovered the 
attributes of divinity and demonism, where could 
he have picked up the material for the forma- 
tion of such thought? Nature is both, mean and 
generous, and if it had not been in nature, where 
man made these qualities his own, where could 
he have them appropriated ? 

Ina mangrove-forest in Mexico, Fred A. Ober 
tells us, he noticed that this peculiar tree ‘‘sent 
out and down its aérial roots for a foothold in the 
water and at the border of the sea, and the en- 
tire absence of such adventitious shoots back 
little distance on firm land.* 

This is automatism, vegetative automatism. And 
the very first stage of animal automatism is al- 
most identic with it; it isexhibited in the ameceba, 
the minutest individualization of protoplasm, 
which, in feeding, exercises ‘‘some degree of 
choice as to what it accepts or rejects.” + 

‘‘Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride ; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say, Lo, thus my strength is tried, 
And this I do to captivate the eye 


Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 
+ 7 * * 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her ; 

She answers him as if she knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 
Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels.” 


This is animal automatism, full-blown animal 
automatism, not destitute of consciousness, but 
so altogether not the result of the latter, that, as 
far as the active push is concerned, consciousness 
is for nothing in the whole psychic relation, for 
this it is, all the vilifying of nature by ‘“ Mental 
Physiology ”’ notwithstanding. 


«« Sometimes she shakes her head and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms unfold him like a band, 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound ; 
And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 
She locks herAily fingers one in one. 





* Travels in Mexico, rev. ed., p. 148. 
t 1 Wesley Mills, Animal Physiology, p, 14. 
t William Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis. 





‘Fondling,’ she saith, ‘since I have hemm'‘d thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 
Feed where thou wilt, in mountain or in dale. 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower where the pleasant fountains lie.’ ”* 


This is human automatism. The action by the poet 
is somewhat fancifully reversed from what it uses 
to be. Butagain, thestrikingly characteristic feat- 
ure is, that the push in the affair is far from being 
a resultant of the consciousness involved ; it is 
automatism, as everybody knows who knows any- 
thing, and all that consciousness does in such a 
drama is to register post festum the acts and 
sceneries : 
‘* Meanwhile, till abstract thought and skill 
Does rule the world—by Jove ! 
It is done by world's innate will, 

By hunger and by love.”"—Schiller. 

All that consciousness can do, if it can do as 
much, is, to frein in action, postpone it, or give 
it a different direction. But what it can not do, 
and never did do, is, to create the active agency. 
This is the work of the ventral cavity, by whose 
contents it is that the contents of the dorsal 
cavity first commence to functionate, and an at- 
tempt to reduce life to mere deliberation, or the 
ego to a ‘‘ general resultant of consciousness,”’ 
is a mummification of its noblest part, of the very 
vitality of our moral qualities. When Rosse, in 
Macbeth, after giving Macduff the dire report of 
the hellish deed of the tyrant-murderer, says to the 
unhappy victim of the fiendish onset: “‘ Dispute it 
like a man!’’ Shakespeare lets him answer: ‘‘I 
shall do so.”” He adds, however, immediately : 
** But I must also feel it as aman,” and this goes 
far to prove that—Shakespeare knew more of 
psychology than ‘‘ Mental Physiology.’’ 

Carpenter admits that there are “‘ statements 
of universal fact, necessarily true under all cir- 
cumstances,’’+ because their foundation is to be 
found ‘‘in the constitution of our own minds.”’ 
But nevertheless, he thinks it an open question, 
if not ‘‘ what we look upon as a straight line, the 
prolongation of which to infinity would only in- 
crease the distance between its two extremities, 
may really be seen by beings of a wider range of 
vision as part of a circle returning into itself.”’ { 
This inconsistency is not the outcome of scientific 
tolerance or modesty, but a connivance dictated 
by the secret desire, to maintain certain other 
cherished doctrines which by strict science are 
not tolerated. The ‘ range of vision’’ has noth- 
ing to do with the difference of thought between a 
straight line and acircle. If a straight line is at 
all a straight line, it does not get crooked by 
being longer than we can see it, even if carried 
to ‘‘ infinity,” a notion as to which, moreover, it 
is very amusing to see, that those whvw use it 
ever understand it as to the end turned off from 
tL. cp. 411, 412. 





* Id. ibid. t L. c. p, 227. 
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them, never as to that turned to them, which, 
however, ought to be granted the privilege to lay 
claim to infinity as much as the other one, unless 
a reason be given why infinity can not be, ex- 
cept in a direction off from the individual that 
thinks it. Carpenter is a great admirer of com- 
mon sense; he states the fruitlessness of the at- 
tempt “ to bring the abstract refinements of Ger- 
man metaphysics within the comprehension of a 
‘common sense’ English mind.”’ 
much mistaken if he thinks that ‘*‘ Mental Physi- 
ology ’’ may lay claim to the preference, which 
ought to be accorded to common-sense-philosophy 
over what he calls ‘‘ the abstract refinements of 
German metaphysics.”’ As certainly as the lat- 


ter, under which the products of the so-called 


after-Kantian school, with the Prussian court- 
charlatan Hegel at its head, must be understood, 
so far from being philosophy, were downright 
humbug, agreed upon between the Prussian Sec- 
retary of Public Worship and the university-pro- 
fessors, for the purpose of discrediting bold philo- 
sophical investigation, the mongrel-branch of med- 
icine, baptized ‘‘ Mental Physiology,’”’ is no true 
science ; the inner contradiction in its name is the 
shingle of the spuriousness, which, as a fate, in 
its contents, draws after it the doom of dis- 
harmony. ‘* All great steps in science require a 
peculiar distinctness and vividness of thought in 
the discoverer.’’* But there is in ‘‘ Mental 
Physiology ”’ neither vividness nor distinctness of 
thought. The thoughtfulness there is, is verbos- 
ity without the test of sensibility. The notions 
*‘automaton,’’ ‘‘ moral sense,’’ “ finite mind,’’ 
“ego inside the mind,” ‘‘non-ego outside the 
mind,’’ are very far from deserving a scientific 
‘ank closer to “ English common sense,’’ than the 
‘abstract refinements of German metaphysics,”’ 
which, by the way, if I am not mistaken, may 
claim fathership to this very mongrel thought of 
** Mental Physiology.”’ 

The ego of ‘Mental Physiology ’”’ by this is 
demonstrated as a product of the consciousness of 
man. Consequently it is deliberative, and accord- 
ingly, in the theory of ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” a 
man can make up his mind whether he wants to 
be crazy or not. 

** Mental Physiology,” by its ego-theory, gets 
into a bad scrape. Having eliminated in its 
mental hybridizing of physiology all substantiality 
of the latter, its ego is not fit any more to play 
any active part in the psychological drama. 
‘Mental Physiology” has to supply, therefore, 
again a word. This is the terminus technicus 
‘*moral sense.”? Anatomically there is nothing 
of the kind in man, and ‘‘ Mental Physiology ”’ 
does not even try to exhibit homologous mor- 
phological evidence. But the mongrel science 
needs something positive, and ‘‘moral sense’’ 





* Whewell. 





But he is very | 





must stand godfather at the lexicographical fill 
ing up of the vacuum. 

For any rational casuistic, especially etiology, 
the ego-theory of ‘Mental Physiology,’’ as a 
matter of course, is absolutely impracticable, all 
its ‘“‘automatism’’ and ‘‘ moral sense’’ adventi- 
tiousness notwithstanding.* Take, for instance, 
the common case of a sudden subtraction of the 
‘moral sense”? in a woman whose menstruation 
got disordered. With an ego as the resultant of 


‘consciousness, this simple alienation of the mind 


battles all attempt at a sensible explanation. Such 
an ego is out of reach of as well psychology as 
physiology. Nothing short of a metaphysical 
prestidigitateur, a scion of Hegel grafted on a 
neo-Platonic stock, will make bold to demonstrate 
it. Seeing the ego, however, in the light of ana- 
tomical science, where its active or positive part 
appears in the ventral, its passive or negative 
part in the dorsal cavity, it is at once clear, that 
in the supposed case of insanity the cause of the 
latter is in a disturbance of the proportionate 
functionating of the respective organs. The 
venous blood, dammed at the epigastrium, clogs 
in the remainder of the body, and causes a stowing 
at its point of most abundant flow, that is in the 
brain, dulling the understanding, and here, as a 
matter of course, the part of the intellect which is 
deranged first, is that of secondary or reflective 
apperception : while the radiating fibres in which 
is accomplished the sturdy primordial sensory ap- 
perception, arestimulated only to over-excitement, 
without getting out of order, the nicer functionat- 
ing of the association-bundles is disturbed ; thence 
in the insanity cases of amenorrhoea the exhibi- 
tion of the peculiar feature of shamelessness ; the 
nervous complex of the sexual organs puts extra 
pressure on the respective centers of the subcorti- 
cal portion of the brain, and there is in the dulled 
function of the cortical layer less power of re- 
sistance and inhibition to keep it in abeyance. 
While thus suffering from disturbance of their 
peculiar blood-circulation, there is morally in 
women, therefore, not a particle less shamefulness 
than before. But the equilibrium of their ego is 
disturbed ; the animal part of their being is cut 
adrift from its human frein; and when they re- 
cover their equilibrium, this is not owing to a 
‘*moral sense,’’ formerly subtracted, being re- 
stored, but because their prafrontal lobes got 
active again, and kept their animal part in abey- 
ance, this being, besides, reduced again to nor- 
mality. 

It is very surprising, and indicating as a capta- 
tio benevolentie, the modesty which ‘ Mental 
Physiology ’’ wants to be given credit for, that 
this mongrel branch of medical science in its 
theories slights altogether the historic links. It 





*It is not met with, therefore, in authors who are in earnest about 
psychology. Theodor Meynert (Psychiatrie, p. 169), treats of an ego too, 
but of one with arms and legs, and that behaves like a man, indicating, 
thereby, that he is one himself. 
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may be overlooked, that the mentalizing physi- 
ologists do not know a man like the Spanish poet 
Calderon,* the study of whose comedy La vida es 
suenvo would have offered valuable thoughts for 
the chapter on dreams and automatism. ‘‘ Few 
extend their thoughts towards universal knowl- 
edge.’’+ It may even be overlooked, although 
less readily, that a man like John Locke does not 
seem to be known to the hybridizing physiologists. 
But it can not be pardoned that in silence they 
pass by a theory like that of the eminent alienist 
Jacobi, and indeed, more or less, the theory of the 
whole reform-movement in psychiatric therapeu- 
tics since Pinel, which, by abandoning eccentric 
pathological views, in many respects as mad as the 
lunatics themselves, at.d turning to physiological 
treatment, achieved results, which by the preced- 
ing alienists were not even thought of as possible. 

The axiom of Jacobi, that there is no case of in- 
sanity, but it is the abdomen where its etiology 
has to be studied, and where the remedying treat- 
ment has to be applied, went too far. Insanity, 
as well as morality, or, indeed, mentality itself, 
consists in a relation of psychical faculties, or, 
physiologically expressed, in a proportion of or- 
ganic agencies, and in this proportionate relation 
the negative or passive factors of the mind may 
be as well at fault as the positive or active ones. 
But Jacobi’s urging of the positive side of the 
question in practical intent, ought to have been 
an inducement to psychiatric theorizing, to be 


more in earnest about physiology, as a means to | 


improve psychology, than is exhibited by the 
hybrid primogeniture- “ Mental Physiology,” 
which, by turning into metaphysical by-ways, 
leads physiologically into blind alleys. Carpen- 
ter in specie forced, thereby, upon himself his 
coquetry with the exploded scholastic sublimation 
of nature into an absolute intellectuality, stripped 
naked of all nakedness. 
‘*The difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice.”—Pope. 
Our animal part—ancient mythology knew that, 
and was so wise as to acknowledge it-—forms an 
integrant part of our godliness. That is why we 
are human beings. And over-anxiousness to dis- 
avow, as low, our animal propensities, renders itself 
suspicious. The lowness, if there be any, is in the 
theory which claims it. It is a shame to call 
shame that which people ought to be ashamed to 
be ashamed of. 


Pine-Apple as an Expectorant.—The juice of a ripe pine- 
apple is, according to Fieischer (Therap. Monats., March, 
1889), an excellent expectorant. The ripe fruit is cut into 
slices, and esch slice covered with sugar. The vessel in 
which they are placed is then closed, enveloped in straw, and 
heated in water; which is gradually brought to a boiling- 
point, and left there for afew minutes In chronic bronchial 
catarrh, when expect:.ration becomes difficult, a few teaspoon- 
fuls of this juice suffice to cause copious expectoration. The 
daily dose is about eight to ten teaspoonfuls. 


* 1600-1681. 
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SURGICAL OLINIO OF PROF. H. F. BIGGAR, A.B., M.D., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Reported by H. D. Bishop, Clinical Assistant. 





HE surgical and gynecological clinic of the 

Cleveland Homeopathic Hospital College is 

very largely attended, and is notably practicable 
in its teachings. 

The following brief synopsis of a few cases 
may be of interest to the readers of the MEDICAL 
TIMEs : 

Case 1.—Mrs. N., xt. 38. Multipara. A 
vesico-vaginal fistula resulting from her last con- 
finement has existed for three years. Has had 
operations by German and Swiss surgeons, but 
with no relief. The fistula is a very large one; 
on examination the anterior wall of th: bladder 
presents through the opening. The urethra is 
destroyed, leaving the meatus urinarius intact. 
Posteriorly the fistula extends to within one-half 
inch of the cervix uteri. Operation, September 
26th. The patient is p'aced in lithotomy position 
on Martin’s chair. A Sim’s speculum is inserted 
and held in position by an assistant. The edges 
of the fistula are freshened by trimming olf the 
cicatricial tissue and are brought together by 
silver wire sutures instead of twisting, as is the 
usual custom, and Aveling wire coil is used and 
held in position by a compressed shot; four- 
teen sutures are thus used. The urethral canal 
is restored by a plastic operation, which consists 
in splitting the mucous membrane and suturing 
with fine catgut. To prevent adhesions a Skenes’ 
silver catheter is placed in the canal and left for 
several days. October 7th. Union has taken place 
except at two places, each one-quarter inch in 
length. The act of urination is partly under con- 
trol, the patient much encouraged and willing to 
have a second operation to complete the cure. 
This consists of a repetition of the former. The 
fistulae are changed to one, and four sutures are 
used. October 20th. Union seems to be perfect. 

Case 2.—Baby, xt. 2 years. Has never been a 
healthy child, and has rapidly lost strength for 
the last six months, the muscles of the lower 
extremities are beginning to atrophy, and symp- 
toms of infantile paralysis are becoming pro- 
nounced. Phimosis exists, which is reduced by 
gentle manipulation under cocaine anwsthesia, 
A short frenum is cut so as to permit of more 
perfect retraction of the prepuce. After cutting 
the frenum the sides of the wound are brought 
together and are held in place by a continuous 
suture of fine catgut, which prevents any con- 
traction of cicatricial tissue. The father of the 
child reports a gradual improvement since this 
source of irritation to the nervous system has 
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been removed. A great many cases of phimosis 
occur in young children that can be cured by this 
simple operation, without resorting to the more 
radical one of circumcision, and experience has 
proved that the relief of the attendent nervous 
symptoms is just as rapid and permanent. 
Great care is necessary, however, to prevent the 
prepuce from forming new adhesions, and to 
avoid this it should be retracted upon the glans 
at least once daily. 

Case 3.—Mrs. H., colored, wt. 24. For a year 
has had back-ache, dysuria and profuse metror- 
rhagia; discharge very foul. A diagnosis of car- 
cinoma uteri had been made, which fact gave rise 
to very distressing nervous symptoms, and had 
added to her general debilitated condition. Vagi- 
nal examination reveals uterine polypus present- 
ing at the os uteri. Dilating the os with the 
fingers and grasping the polypus with a Vul- 
sella forceps, the pedicle is cut with long uterine 
scissors, and the mass removed. The hemor- 
rhage following is stopped by a hot douche. 
The polypus is a regular ovoidal mass; fibrous 
in character, the size of a large orange. The 
after-treatment consists of a one-per-cent. car- 
bolated douche, morning and night, and hot 
compresses over the abdomen; hypericum, one- 
tenth, is given internally. 

Case 4.—James E., wt. 40. Varicocele of left 
side. Subcutaneous operation under cocaine an- 
zsthesia. The scrotum is shaved and the veins 
are separated from the cord as low and near the 
testis as possible. Peaslees’ needle threaded with 
a loop of silk is passed beneath the veins, and the 
needle is pulled out, leaving the thread. Entering 
the scrotum again at the same point, the needle 
passes over the vein, coming out at the opening 
on the opposite side, the silk is threaded and 
drawn back, thus completing the loop, instead of 
tying and dropping the ligature as is done in the 
operation as described by Keyes, the two ends of 
the loop are first passed through a flat piece of 
lead and then through a cork perforated longitu- 
dinally, the silk is tied in a loop-knot over a 
short wire nail, and is twisted each day until it 
cuts its way through the mass of veins. In this 
way the cure is permanent. 

Case 5.—Babe, xt. 18 months. Has an irregu- 
ler shaped erectile tumor on left alzw of nose; by 
careful dissection the tumor is cut away, and the 
hemorrhage from the lateralis nasi is controlled 
by passing a hare-lip pin under the artery and 
making a pressure with a figure of eight ligature. 
The wound is closed with fine horse-hair suture. 
The wound healed by first intention, the result 
perfect as regards deformity. 

Case 6. Miss C., et 18. Hare lip. Had an 
operation when a child with imperfect result; the 
vermillion border is irregular, and an opening into 
the mouth at the upper part exists. The scar is 
dissected out, care being taken not to pass through 





the margin of the lip. The edges of the wound 
are brought together and held in place by a hare- 
lip pin. Fine hair sutures are used on the outside 
and catgut within. Great care is necessary to 
save the regular outline of the vermillion border 
and adjust the lips of the wound, so as to avoid 
a labial notch. The operation resulted in a per- 
fect restoration of the lip with no notch. 

Case 7. Mrs. B., colored, wt 36. Complained 
of pain in the pelvic organs existing for years, 
with more or less severe hemorrhages and pros- 
tration. Examination shows a fibro-myoma fill- 
ing the uterine cavity. The dome of the womb 
reaching above the ubilicus. Patient says she 
has been conscious of this growth for 13 years, and 
that within the last three years the increase in 
size has been rapid. Treatment : Electrolysis with 
the galvanic current, the positive pole in the cer- 
vix, and the negative pole over the tumor three 
times a week. Internally calcarea iodide is given, 
a twenty-grain powder in one pint of water, of 
which one tablespoonful is taken after meals. The 
patient reports a gradual improvement, with 
cessation of pain and hemorrhage. The tumor 
has lessened in size fully one-third, and a com- 
plete cure is most likely to be the result. The 
treatment of fibroid tumors by this method has 
been used by Dr. Biggar in selected cases for a 
period extending over eighteen years with re- 
markable success. The technique of Apostoli’s 
treatment is not strictly adhered to. Puncture 
of the tumor is seldom employed. The internal 
administration of calcarea iodide for the general 
condition and secale, trillium or cinnamon for 
hemorrhage are valuable adjuncts in the treat- 
ment. The diet is also of importance. The pa- 
tient should adhere to a diet that strictly avoids. 
starches and sugars. 

Case 8. Mrs.S., et34. Mfltipara. For eight 
years has had pain in pelvic organs, dysmenor- 


*rhoea and dysuria, with more or less constipation, 


and during the eight years has had no history of 
conception. Two years ago symptoms became 
worse, but she continued to attend to her house- 
hold duties. About nine months ago she was ex- 
amined by Dr. J. C. Sanders, who found a hard 
indurated mass involving the left side, and hyper- 
trophied ovary with pyosalpinx on the right side. 
An operation was advised. The examination by 
Dr. Biggar correborates the above. The abdomen 
is opened in the median line between the umbilicus 
and symphisis pubis, bringing the ovary on the 
right side through the opening; the broad liga- 
ment with the fallopian tube is grasped with a 
Spencer Wells’ clamp forceps, and, with a blunt 
needle, silk is passed through the tissue under the 
clamp and the mass ligated with a Staffordshire 
knot. Protecting the intestines with a square 
piece of gauze, the mass is cut off above the liga- 
ture. The left side is treated in the same way. 
The ligatures are cut close to the pedicle, and the 
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‘stumps are dropped back into the cavity. What- 


ever fluid there is in the peritoneal cavity is 
mopped with absorbent cotton. The abdomen is 
closed with long silk sutures. Keiths’ long needles 
for the abdomen are used. The sutures are tied 
in a bow knot, which is a great advantage in cases 
where the abdomen has to be washed out incident 
to peritonitis, in that the suture is not lost by 
cutting. The incision is dusted with iodoform, 
and protected by a light gauze dressing. The 
time occupied in the operation was twenty-one 
minutes, and the result shows to what extent 
speed and skill aids a rapid recovery. The record 
of this case also shows how much better pre- 
pared a patient is who has not been drugged with 
anodynes. At no time has the patient expe- 
rienced any bad symptoms. The bowels were 
moved on the third day. The patient eats and 
sleeps well, and the temperature remains about 
normal. The growth on the right side was a der- 
moid cyst, and contained a large number of curly 
hairs. 

Case 9. Another laparotomy was performed 
the same day asthelast. The uterine appendages 
were removed on account of a neurosis that had 


existed for some time, and which had resisted all 


treatment. The operation and after-treatment 
were the same as the above. 

Case 10. Mrs. H., wet 39. Multipara. Perin- 
eal body destroyed. The rupture extends to the 
mucous membrane of bowel, and has existed for 
13 years. The splitting operation as modified by 
Dr. Biggar is performed as follows :—Silk is passed 
through each labia majora, and is held taut by an 
assistant. Passing the finger into the rectum and 
pushing forward the vaginal wall, a semi-lunar 
incision with the convex side towards the anus is 
made transversely through the skin down to the 
cellular tissue. The tissues are dissected up for 
an inch or two, depending upon circumstances. 
Bleeding is stopped by pressure or by hot water. 
The flap is lifted up, and the edges of the wound 
are brought together by a heavy wire suture which 
passes down to the mucous membrane of the bowels. 
Two lighter sutures are passed below the heavy 
one but superficially. The upper part of the flap 
is closed with a continuous catgut suture, and a 
light gauze dressing applied. The bowels are con- 
stipated by means of a supository, and are moved 
by enema on the eighth day. Union is generally 


complete in one week, but the stitches are not re- 


moved for two or three weeks. This operation, 
which Dr. Biggar has employed for sixteen years, 
is commendable for itssimplicity and uniform good 
results. No tissue is lost, and the operation can 
be completed in from five to seven minutes. There 


are cases which present all symptoms of ruptured 


perineum, but the mucous surface is intact, and 
the perineum seems to be perfect. In such cases 
there is found a condition not described in the text- 
books, namely, a rupture of the sphincter vaginz 





muscle and its attachment to its fellow of the op- 
posite side. This is repaired by sutures similar to 
the operation of perineorraphy, and is followed by 
results equally as good as in the latter operation. 

Case 11. Mrs. W., xt 38. Multipara. Since 
her last confinement has suffered from pelvic dis- 
orders. Examination shows a lacerated cervix 
which is bilateral. There is endo-cervicitis, An 
operation is advised with the preparatory treat- 
ment as follows :—Belladonna internally and lo- 
cally, the womb to be treated daily with pledgets 
saturated with glycerine and iodoform, carbolated 
douches night and morning. Operation. The 
patient is placed in Sims’ position and a Hunter’s 
speculum is used. The cervix is firmly held in its 
natural position with a heavy hook, and a long 
silk thread is passed through both lips. It is 
grasped between the lip with a blunt hook and 
pulled out. The ends are tied and there is thus 
formed a guy for each lip, which does away with 
the use of tenacula. Taking the lower side first, 
a V shaped incision is made which includes all the 
scar tissue. This is trimmed out with curved 
scissors. The upper side is treated in the same 
way. Wire and horse hair sutures are used; 
generally one of each on aside. The wire being 
the inside one 7@. e., on either side of the os for 
greater strength. In sewing up, it is best to begin 
on the upper side first, and thus cut off all trouble- 
some hemorrhage which would interfere with the 
lower side. The Aveling coil is used instead of 
twisting the wire. The technique of this opera- 
tion is very simple, and it can be completed in five 
minutes. Dr. Biggar always resorts to it where 
there is a tear of the uterine fibres from whatever 
cause, believing, as he does, that the cutting out 
of the scar tissue and the restoration of the cervix 
to its proper shape removes one of the most pro- 
lific causes of cancer of the womb. The operation 
has perhaps of late fallen into some disrepute, yet 
if skillfully performed is followed by the best re- 


sults. 


Case 12. Mrs. B., xt 28. Mother of one child 
born thirteen years ago. Delivery was instru- 
mental and followed by a traumatic inflammation 
of the bladder, which gradually became catarrhal 
inform. Has been more or less under treatment 
ever since. The urine contains large quantities of 
pus, mucus and blood and is strongly ammoniacal. 
Symptoms of uremic poisoning are becoming 
quite pronounced. A diagnosis of catarrhal ul- 
ceration of the bladder is given, and vaginal 
cystotomy is performed. The patient is placed in 
the forced lythotomy position. A steel sound is 
passed within the bladder and ,an incision three- 
fourths of an inch is made upon it, midway be- 
tween the cervix and urethra, avoiding the open- 
ings of the ureters. In the opening thus made, a 
glass eyelet is placed, and the bladder is thor- 
oughly washed out with a ten per cent. solution 
of carbolic acid. The hemorrhage from the walls 
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of the bladder is sometimes troublesome, but can 
be stopped by packing the vagina with tampons 
saturated with a solution of tannin and hamamelis. 
The after treatment consists in washing out the 
bladder daily with one per cent. carbolic acid, fol- 
lowed with a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash. The patient is rapidly improving in gen- 
eral health, and the mucous membrane of the blad- 
der presents a healthy appearance. The success 
of this operation is pronounced in cases of cystitis 
where there is a constant decomposition of the 
urine. The urine dribbles through the opening 
and can not collect in the bladder and decompose. 
As soon as the mucous membrane becomes healthy, 
the edges of the fistula will be freshened and the 
opening sewed up as in vesico-vaginal fistula. A 
great deal of comfort is alforded the patient by 
the wearing of a Bozamms utero-vesical drainage 
support. It acts as a support to the part and is 
a convenient receptacle to the urine as it dribbles 
away. 

Case 13.—Mrs. P. For a year has noticed a 
hardened mass in the right breast, gradually in- 
creasing in size and extending to the arm-pit. 
An examination shows a hard tumor beginning 
to break down with the axillary glands largely 
involved. A diagnosis of scirrhus is given and 
an immediate operation advised. Operation, Oc- 
tober 24th. The patient is prepared by shaving 
and scrubbing the parts. An incision is made 
extending from an inch of the right of the sternum 
well up in the arm-pit, and the tumor removed 
with as little cutting as possible. All small 
nodules in the anxilla are carefully removed. 
Bleeding vessels are ligated by silk, and oozing 
is stooped by pressure. The flaps are held in 
juxtaposition by heavy button-suture, and be- 
tween these horse-hair is used. Any puckering 
of the flaps is to be avoided, even to the sacrifice 
of healthy tissue. Drainage is secured at the 
most dependent portion of the wound and a light 
dressing applied. This is changed in two days 
and the drainage tube removed. A permanent 
dressing, similar to the first, is then put on, and 
in the absence of inflammatory symptoms is al- 
lowed to remain for ten days. November 8th. 
The dressing is removed and sutures taken out. 
There is healing of the entire wound by first in- 
tention. This operation has been successful, as 
regards a cure, in many cases, and patients have 
been freed from a return of the disease for years. 

Case 14 and 15.—Cases of carcinoma uteri, ages 
of the patients 48 and 50 years. Both are the 
result of cervical laceration, and have grown 
quite rapidly within a year. Patients have been 
recommended to have the whole genitalia re- 
moved and come for operation. An examination 
shows that the disease has extended to all the 
surrounding tissues, with perfect immobility of 
the uteri. In each case an operation was deemed 
inadvisable. In cancer cases in general the use 





of condurango has lately been found of benefit. 
One patient, who has had five operations for a 
recurring cancer of the breast, reports herself 
perfectly cured from the use of an infusion. An- 
other patient, upon whom a nodule had appeared 
after a second operation, reports the disappear- 
ance of this nodule as the result of taking the 
condurango. 

Case 16.—Mrs. H., xt. 32. Has a history of 
severe constipation for years and great pain 
upon passing faces. For three months there 
has been a watery discharge from the rectum 
with constant pain. An examination shows a 
carcinomatous growth involving the rectum and 
adjacent organs. <A recto-vaginal fistula exists, 
through which the feces pass. Collotomy is ad- 
vised, in order to relieve the irritation of the 
lower bowel. The lumbar operation is chosen. 
Operation, October 15th. The patient is placed 
on right side, the gut is located, an . oblique 
incision, four inches long, is made through a 
point midway between the anterior and posterior 
superior spines of the ileum and half-way be- 
tween the crest of the ileum and the last rib. As 
soon as the quadratus lumborum muscle is 
reached, the finger is passed along its border and 
the kidney is felt. The colon lies in front of this, ana 
can be recognized by its large size and saeculated 
appearance. The gut is pulled into the incision 
and transfixed to the abdominal wall by four 
silk ligatures. An incision is made transversely 
through the gut, and additional sutures are made 
between the four above mentioned. The lower 
segment of the colon was flushed with carbolated 
water and a light gauze dressing applied. Oc- 
tober 22d. The patient has had complete relief 
from pain in the rectum and defecates through 
the artificial anus. Is gaining in strength and 
general health. October 29th. Has taken a bad 
cold, resulting in pneumonia. The post mortem 
shows a tubercular tendency with hydro-thorax 
on the left side. The operation is a complete 
success. Union is perfect, with no traces of 
peritonitis. 

Case 17.—Mrs. N., zt. 32. For four years have 
had attacks of severe pain in the region of the 
left kidney. The pains begin in this region, ex- 
tend to the groin, and suddenly stop. Four cal- 
culi of varying size have passed. An examination 
of the urine shows large quantities of pus, mucus 
and phosphates. The amount passed in twenty- 
four hours is less than four ounces, and for a 
week there have been symptoms of uremic poi- 
soning. Sounding the bladder, no calculi are 
found. The ureters can be felt per vaginam very 
much hypertrophied and tender to the touch. In 
the region of the kidney a hardened mass can be 
distinctly felt. A diagnosis of renal calculus is 
given and an operation advised. The operation 
consists in making an incision in the lumbar 
region, which exposes the kidney. With a small 
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needle, which is repeatedly passed into the sub- 
stance of the kidney, the size and location of the 
calculus can be determined. If so large that cut- 
ting is necessary, an incision is made upon it and 
it is removed. In smaller calculi it is possible to 
penetrate the kidney substance with slender for- 
ceps, grasp the calculus and remove without cut- 
ting. Drainage may, or may not, be necessary, 
depending, as it does, upon whether there ts an 
abscess of the kidney. In closing this clinical 
report, it is well to mention a point in treatment 
of rectal diseases. Twenty years ago, Dr. Big- 
gar adopted a plan of stretching the sphincter 
ani, recommended by Dr. Peterson, an English 
surgeon, and has employed it in his practice 
since that time in cases of fistula, hemorrhoidal 
tumors, constipation, fissures and in the pouches 
sometimes met with. For a tight sphincter an 
ointment, composed .of extract of belladonna, 
grains 5; extract of opium, grains 10; cosmo- 
line, 1 ounce, has been found a valuable adjunct 
in relieving the condition. 


PREVENTIVE SURGERY AND THE DOOTRINE OF 
EVOLUTION. 





By GEorGE L. FREEMAN, M. D,. 





PON this subject Dr. J. E. Ward, in a paper read 
before the Texas State Medical Association (Daniel's 
Medical Journal, October, 1889), contributes some _in- 
teresting ideas and suggestions. After remarking on the 
progress made of late years in the sciences of biology, 
hygiene and preventive medicine, he says that in pre- 
ventive surgery on the other hand, little or nothing has 


‘been accomplished, even in the preliminary stage. 


“That the various forms of cancer are alarmingly in- 
creasing ; that uterine displacements now more than ever 
before menace the health and happiness of our women ; 
that there is a larger percentage of sufferers from hernia 
now than in any preceding age of the world, and that many 
other surgical diseases are steadily gaining upon our race 
can not be doubted. The reasons for the increase of these 
affections are not far to seek. 

‘“*We find a large number of women, a vast number, 
it must be regretfully admitted, who are suffering from 
some of the forms of uterine displacement. Why is this? 
Manifestly it is because the uterine ligaments and vagina 
are inadequate to sustain the organ in its proper pelvic 
position. By why this insufficiency of uterine support? 
To this question a majority of gynecologists will answer : 
‘ Artificial modes of life have impaired the strength of the 
ligamentous supports which, in women of normal health, 
and whose functions are performed naturally, are ample to 
maintain the uterus in place.’ 

‘*We think the answer contains a two-fold fallacy. It is 
no doubt true that the artificial habits of women, especially 


those which tend to impairment of muscular tone, predis- 


pose to displacements, but the answer is only true to this 
extent. We shall maintain that the uterine supports of 
women are naturaliy insufficient to maintain the womb, 
under all conditions, in its proper pelvic plane, since the 
woman has attained the upright position. Hence, ‘that 
the uterus of woman is naturally prone to displacement, 


and that the most perfect woman (I do not say the ideal 


woman) physically considered, is liable, under undue exer- 
tion or other slight cause, to malposition of the womb, and 





that the modifications resulting from the aberrations of 
function which accompany and are inseparable from these 
displacements are transmitted to offspring. This, we 
believe, affords the true explanation of the prevalence of 
uterine disorders in women, and at the same time suggests 
the means by which in future they may be overcome. 
There can be no doubt that the inherited tendency to falling 
of the womb is in some degree offset by that other important 
factor of organic evolution, natural selection, or the sur- 
vival of the fittest. But we have no means of estimating 
to what extent the latter factor may modify the inherited 
predisposition tu uterine displacements. Among savages, 
especially those of nomadic habits, and those among whom 
woman is the bread-winner, it no doubt plays a somewhat 
important réle ; but among civilized women, whose modes 
of life are such as to enable them to endure these ailments, 
aided by the skill of the gynecologist, its influence must be 
very inconsiderable indeed. The latter are often enabled 
to struggle through the whole or part of the child-bearing 
period, and thus transmit to their offspring their own un- 
fortunate weaknesses. 

**Cervical lacerations, especially those which retard or 
prevent involution, favor, among other evil consequences, 
uterine displacement. This will, of course, be admitted by 
all gynecologists; but we shall go a step further, and say 
that the alterations of function, born of these displace- 
ments, result in the aequirement of modifications which are 
inheritable.” 

Turning his attention to hernia, the writer proceeds: 
‘* Here, as in the case of the uterus in woman, we shall 
maintain that it is perfectly obvious that, in respect of his 
inguinal canal, man is ill-fitted for the vertical position. 
There is certainly no proper adjustment of this part of his 
anatomy to the position he has assumed as the ‘ Lord of 
creation.’ The most perfect man who to-day walks the 
earth, is not secure from rupture. An imperfectly closed 
abdominal ring constantly invites a knuckle of intestine to 
enter—a sort of ‘ will you walk into my parlor, said the 
spider to the fly’ invitation, which is, alas, too often ac- 
cepted, as the heaps of trusses which greet the eye in every 
drug-store and surgical instrument shop, bear melancholy 
witness. 

‘“*Whence all these hernias? Here again the surgeon 
answers, artificial life, predisposing to hernia; and again 
we reply, this is only true in part. 

** But the objector will say that the savage is but rarely 
a sufferer from hernia. This is true, and for substantially 
the same reasons that savage women infrequently have 
uterine prolapse. 

‘‘If a hernia develop in a savage, he has no adequate 
means of keeping the gut in place, hence, strangulation 
and death are almost inevitable, while the more favored 
survive to beget offspring in whom there is no hereditary 
predisposition to hernia, beyond the natural susceptibility 
already pointed out as common to all men, as at present 
constituted. 

**What surgeon has failed to recognize the traces of 
heredity in studying the etiology of varicocele? What 
anatomist has not been impressed with the anatomical in- 
congruity of the vascular apparatus concerned in varico- 
cele, with the erect posture of man?” 

The following are some of the facts upon which biolo- 
gists rely as evidence that functionally-acquired moditica- 
tions are inheritable : 

‘It would seem quite impossible to account for the 
small size of the jaws of civilized man, as compared with 
those of his remote ancestors, in any other way than 
by the hypothesis of the hereditary acquirement of modifi- 
eations which were wrought through the partial disuse of 
the jaws in the eating of food so prepared as to reduce the 
effort of mastication to the minimum, Certainly the at- 
tenuation of the jaws in no way specially fits man to 
struggle aguinst his environment; hence we may elimi- 
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nate what Mr. Herber Spencer calis the survival of the 
fittest. as a factor in bringing about such attenuation, and 
sexual selection may, for reasons that are sufficiently ob- 
vious, be left out of consideration. 

‘“‘In dogs which have been bred as household pets, as 
the pug, the diminution in the size of the jaws and the 
attenuation of the muscles of mastication are so pro- 
nounced and significant as to leave no doubt that dainty 
feeding and consequent functional inactivity of the jaws 
afford the only reasonable explanation of the phenomenon. 
And if the changes thus wrought accumulate, generation 
after generation, as it is perfectly evident they do, it is 
certainly inferable that the inheritance of functionally- 
acquired modifications is the channel through which they 
are brought about. 

‘‘The disappearance of the sesamoid bones in the hands 
and feet of the white man, which still exist in the negro, 
would appear to be inexplicable upon the hypothesis of 
natural or sexual selection. The disappearance of these 
bones, which are but vestiges of man’s arboreal life in the 
remote past, from the hands and feet, can not in any way 
enhance the chances of the white man for survival, and 
10 reasonable explanation of their absence seems possible 
cther than that functional inactivity of these bones, conse- 
quent upon the abandonment of arboreal habits, has re- 
sulted in their modification, and that the accumulation of 
these modifications through heredity has eventuated in 
their obliteration. The sesamoid bones here alluded to are 
exceptionally found in the white man, while they are 
uniformly present in the negro. In my own dissections I 
have never found them in the white man, except upon the 
thumbs and great toes, where they are always present, nor 
have they ever been absent from any of the fingers and 
toes of the negro.” 

The evolution of the race-horse and the pointer dog 
affords familiar and seemingly irrefutable evidence of the 
transmission of functionally acquired modifications. 

“The hereditary acquirement of insanity admits of no 
reasonable doubt. Examination of the brains of certain 
insane persons shows a marked derangement of the cerebral 
blood vessels. In some instances it has been found that the 
foramen lacerum posterior was also contractcd so as to im- 
pede the exit of blood from the brain by way of the jugular 
vein, and also that pronounced pathological changes had 
taken place in the choroid plexus. These facts are full of 
suggestions to the biologist and clinician.” 

Now if such modifications as the above do occur, and are 
inheritable, ‘it is justly inferable that modifications pro- 
duced by other, and perhaps less obvious functional modifi- 
cations, are also inheritable.” 

Let us take the case of a female who is suffering from 
those distressing nervous affections consequent upon per- 
verted ovarian function, such as called into play the genius 
and skill of Battey. 

If the modifications arising from such functional ex- 
citation are inherited, and that they are, rests upon evidence 
that leaves no room for doubt, is not the importance and 
value of Battey’s operation to the individual upon whom it 
is performed overshadowed by its importance to the State ? 
In other words, is not the operation of Battey, while 
eminently justifiable in what it accomplishes for the indi- 
vidual operated upon, to be measured rather by what it 
prevents than by what it cures? It would seem that every 
student of State medicine must answer, yes. 

What sadder spectacle can the student of sociology 
contemplate than the multiplication of offspring, in whom 
are being compounded the miseries of an ancestry who 
were the victims of ovarian disease? Are there not, then, 
better grounds for the performance of Battey’s operation 
than those for which its illustrious founder instituted it? 
This is admittedly debatable ground, and through defer- 
ence for the opinion of those whose reasons for dissenting 
are sacred, I do not press the question. 





But let us take another illustration, for example, that of 
a uterus in which there is a cervical laceration and sub- 
involution, followed by displacement, and giving rise to 
the distressing train of symptoms familiar to every gyne- 
cologist. 

Is 1t any longer a matter of doubt that the modifications 
flowing from these altered functions are transmitted to 
offspring? Aside from the theoretical considerations al- 
ready alluded to, and which, of themselves, would seem to 
settle the question, clinical observations leave no room for 
doubting the inheritability of such modifications. This 
much, then, being taken for granted, who can estimate the 
benelit to posterity of the operations of Emmett and Alex- 
ander, and all other surgical procedures which result in 
the restoration of normal functions, or an approximation 
thereto? An interesting and striking example of functional 
and structural modifications that may be brought about by 
surgery is afforded by some of the major operations; 
especially is this the case in amputations of the lower ex- 
tremities. These amputations, when near the trunk, are 
frequently followed by decided improvement in the health 
and strength and bodily weight of the person operated 
upon. A number of cases have come under my personal 
observation, in which persons who had sustained amputa- 
tions at or near the hip joint, during the late war, had 
become robust and plethoric, who, prior to such operations, 
were frail and anemic. 

In these cases the nutritive functions, prior to the ampu- 
tations, were so impaired as to be insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the organism in its entirety, but with the 
lopping off of a large portion of the body (about one-third 
of the body weight in amputations at the hip-joint), the 
area of distribution of nutrient matter would be greatly 
reduced. Hence, if the nutrient functions remained the. 
same as before the operation, improvement in nutrition 
must certainly follow; but it is perfectly clear that with the. 
increase of the blood-supply to the various parts, improve- 
ment in the function of these parts would ensue. Indeed, 
the functional changes induced 1n the entire organism would 
be very great. The viscera, which before the amputation, 
received a supply of blood inadequate for the proper per- 
formance of their functions, would now be amply supplied, 
and improved digestion, absorption, assimilation, and dis- 
similation would be the result. It seems perfectly obvious. 
that the physical and psychical modifications occurring in, 
these cases are the outcome of functions which the surgi- 
cal measures adopted have restored to the normal, or 
approximately normal, standard, and which prior to the- 
operation were far below normal. 

“Tam not unmindful of the inadequacy, in the present 
state of science, of the means necessary to the restoration 
of normal function in many surgical cases in which there is 
perverted function. But this in no way affects the argu- 
ment, which is that surgical skill should be applied as well. 
to the prevention as to the cure of surgical diseases, and 
that it is the province and duty of the surgeon, a duty he 
owes to posterity, to exhaust surgical science in the en- 
deavor to bring back to the normal performance of function 
any part or organ which may be function iting abnormaliy, 
to the end that the terrible consequences of perverted 
functions may not he visited upon offspring. 

‘*The operation for the radical cure of hernia, in respect. 
of freedom from danger and perfection of results, certainly 
leaves much to be desired; but the brains and. hands of 
men will not rest until this operation is shorn of danger, 
and its results are such as to stamp out this prevalent and 
growing scourge. 

‘This hasty and imperfect sketch will, I hope, be suffi- 
cient to indicate the grounds which to my vision. appear 
large and inviting, a broad and fruitful field, as yet un- 
explored, for preventive surgery. I trust there is a good 
day coming in which lovely woman will be able to lay 
aside the abominable devices which inherited. infirmities. 
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now doom her to wear, and in which man may put away 
forever the torturing truss, which is now necessary to 
enable him to live and ‘ bring forth seed after his kind.’ 

** Assuming, from the high authority of Huxley, that 
‘the evolution of many existing forms of animal life from 
their predecessors is no longer an hypothesis, but an his- 
torical fact,’ the question arises: Is the physiological factor, 
upon which we have laid so much stress, viz., the heredit- 
ary acquirement of functionally produced modifications, a 
true cause in bringing about certain evolutional changes ? 
for upon this factor hinges the argument we bave attempted 
to make, If this be true, the conclusion would seem to be 
inevitable that changes of functions resulting from patho- 
logical or abnormal conditions must also produce inherit- 
able modifications ; and the further conclusions would also 
seem to be justifiable that, where surgery can intervene 
and restore affected parts or organs to that condition in 
which they will physiologically perform their functions, 
the transmission of pathological modifications must sooner. 
or later cease.” 


RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. HILLs. 








Green Coffee in Hepatic and Nephritic Diseases.— 
It 1s now more than thirty years, says the Times and 
Register, since Dr. Landarabico called attention in the 
medical journals to the great value of green or unroasted 
coffee in hepatic and nephritic diseases. After having con- 
tinued to use the remedy for upward of a third of a cen- 
tury in many hundreds of cases, he again appeals to the 
profession through the Moniteur de Thérapeutique, to give 
it a trial in those cases of liver and kidney troubles, which 
have resisted all other treatment. His habit is to place 
twenty-five grammes, or about three drachms of the green 
berries—he prefers a mixture of two parts of Mocha with 
one part each of Martinique and Isle de Bourbon coffee— 
in a tumbler of cold water, and let them infuse over night. 
The infusion, after straining or filtering, is to be taken 
on an empty stomach the first thing after getting up in the 
morning. He cites many cases of renal and hepatic colics, 
diabetes, migraine, etc., which, although rebellious to all 
other treatment for years, soon yielded to the green-coffee 
infusion. It is worth a trial at any rate. 

Bromide of Gold in Various Nervous Affections.—Dr. 
Goubert brought before the Paris Académie a paper on a 
new and effectual remedy for epilepsy. Ten years’ expe- 
rience had convinced him that a considerable number of 
severe epilepsies may be certainly cured by bromide of gold, 
in the dose of eight to ten milligrammes per diem for adults, 
and three to six milligrammes for children, in solution; the 
maximum daily dose being twelve milligrammes. This dose 
almost always produced severe headache. By lessening the 
dose a point of complete tolerance may be reached, which 
includes all toxic effects. In typical migraine, bromide of 
gold was found ameliorative and curative, if administered 
in doses of three milligrammes in watery solution an hour 
before the two principal acids continued six or eight weeks. 
Tie attack may also be aborted by the administration of a 
dose of three milligrammes in its inception, repeated in an 
hour. Several cases of chorea have also been satisfac- 
torily treated by Goubert, beginning with daily doses of 
four to six milligrammes, gradually increased every two 
days until the contortions were quieted. Children rarely 
have headache, but they become irritable. 

In Basedow’s disease the author obtained a rapid and 
satisfactory result ; and be mentions the histories of three 
cases, treated several weeks. 

Strychnine in Dipsomania,—Recent contributions to 
the literature of the subject would confirm the views ad- 
vauced by Popotf, Manassen and others, that we have in 
this alkaloid a valuable remedy aguinst a disease which 





has baffled our best directed efforts. The hygienic and 
moral management still occupies the most prominent 
place in its therapeusis ; as in all other maladies, the re- 
moval of the causes is here of the first importance. Phy- 
siological experiments, which are the only rational basis 
for correct therapeusis, have, in this instance, confirmed 
the empirical results. Dr. Jaroshensky has ascertained 
from accurate experiments on dogs that strychnine un- 
doubtedly neutralizes the toxic and narcotic effects of alco- 
hol; that it renders it possible, therefore, to administer 
large quantities of alcohol for a long period without pro- 
ducing the usual organic changes. He argues from these 
facts that a cautious administration of strychnine is of 
advantage in all forms of alcoholism, both as a curative 
and prophylactic agent. It may be administered internally 
or by hypodermic injection. The latter is preferred by Dr, 
Albright, of Brighton, (Lancet, May 1, 1889), in doses of 
five drops once during twenty-four hours, of a solution of 
one grain to two hundred drops of water. He claims to 
have treated nine cases of long duration and severe type, 
two of which had delirium tremens, with the result of in- 
ducing a positive disgust, which began at once and con- 
tinued until the patient was restored, in ten or twenty 
days, with improved general condition. 

So simple a treatment, based, as this is, upon physio- 
logical experiments, and confirmed by the experience 
already reported by others, surely commends itself to our 
acceptance in these unmanageable cases. 

Lactic Acid in Suppuration of the Ear.—Aysaguer rec- 
ommends instillation of lactic acid in cases of granulations 
in the tympanic cavity, polypoid vegetations, caries or ne- 
crosis with granulations and roots of polypi. He commences 
with a fifty per cent. solution of lactic acid, rapidly pass- 
ing on to the pure acid, The pain, if any, is very slight. 
The granulations become gray, and after a time disappear, 
being replaced by cicatricial tissue. He gives particulars 
of a case in which he removed three sequestra from the 
external auditory canal, while lactic acid instillations 
were employed for six months. Recovery ensued. 

American Aloe in Rabies.—Drs. Avila and Pena (£1 
Siglo Médico ; Pacific Medical Journal, November, 1889) 
report acomplete cure of rabies by means of the American 
aloe (Agave Americana L.) A beggar boy of Seville, aged 
eight, was bitten, on February 18th, by a dog which on the 
next day displayed symptoms of rabies, and on February 
2ist was killed. July 14th the boy was brought to the 
hospital, on account of abnormal changes which had been 
noticed in his disposition, and as early as the 16th such a 
terrible picture of rabies had developed that all hope of 
recovery was lost. Next evening somebody said that there 
was described in a paper the case of a patient with rabies, 
who, ina paroxysm of madness, happening to be in an 
aloe garden, began to eat the leaves, and recovered his 
health. As there was a garden with Agave Americana L, 
in it in the neighborhood of the hospital, the writers de- 
cided to make the experiment—rather to satisfy the people 
surrounding the patient than with a hope of success. In 
the morning of the 18th there was offered to the patient a 
piece of agave leaf, and, to the greatest astonishinent, 
the boy, instead of getting angry, as always before, when 
asked to take any food or drink, took the leaf into his 
mouth, and almost without chewing swallowed it; then he 
asked for more, and ate it without stopping. The writers 
limited themselves merely to observing the results Al- 
ready in the evening of the 18th the nervous attacks became 
less violent; in the night between the 19th and 20th the 
patient slept for two hours; during the 20th he began tq 
drink milk and bouillon; the night between the 20th and 
2ist slept without awakening; on the 2Ist began to 
answer questions, but still continued to demand agave 
leaves, though not with such avidity as before; yet on the 
25th, when he could be considered recovering, he asked 
twice for leaves, and only on the 26th he found that they 
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were bitter and caustic, and made him feel « burning in the 
mouth. Not allowing themselves to form any conclusion, 
Drs. Avila and Pena express only the desire that agave 
leaves should be tried in other cases. 

Latrodectus Mactans in Angina Pectoris.—Dr. Samuel 
A. Jones, writing in the Hom. Recorder, July, 1889, on 
*‘Latrodectus Mactans—A Suggested Remedy in Angina 
Pectoris,” called attention to the pathogenetic quality of 
the poison of that spider, leaving his reader ‘‘ to discern the 
resemblance of its tout ensemble to an attack of angina pec- 
toris, and therefore to infer its homceopathic applicability 
in that dread disorder.” Among the marked symptoms 
elicited by this agent, ‘‘ we find,” he said, ‘‘ pain up arm to 
shoulder, thence to back of neck ;” ‘‘ precordial pain ex- 
tending to left axilla, and down arms to finger-ends ;” 
“left arm almost paralyzed ;” ‘‘ pains up arm to shoulder, 
thence to precordia;” ‘‘apnea;” ‘precordial pain ;” 
*‘pulse feeble and thready ;’* *‘skin cold ;” ‘sense of im- 
pending dissolution,” not to mention others. From the 
data the writer was led to believe ‘‘ the poison of latro 
dectus mactans is suggested for a trial in angina pectoris, 
in that its physiological action presents the closest simil- 
limum yet found.” Again, elsewhere: ‘‘Of the changes 
in respiration accompanying angina pectoris, we have both 
the general and the rarest forms, produced pathogenetically 
by the poison of latrodectus mactans.” This paper reached 
the subscribers of the Recorder in the latter part of July. 
Early in September the editors received a letter from Dr. 
R. H. McFarland, of Orlando, Florido, which concluded as 
follows: ‘‘ Latrodectus mactans cured my only daughter, 
aged 36, married, of angina pectoris.” 

“Tf latrodectus will cure angina pectoris,” said a physi- 
cian to whom the matter was mentioned, “ it is worth its 
weight in gold.” Latrodectus is to be had in tablets of 
the third decimal attenuation. 

Saponaria as an Emmenagogue,—Dr. Blumensadt, in 
Therap. Gazette, has employed ,the syrup of saponaria 
officinalis for regulating menstruation. Saponariaisa plant 
for which tonic, diuretic and sudorilic properties have al- 
ready been determined, while in large doses it produces 
marked emeto-cathartic effects. He has employed it in 

various cases of menstrual suppression. Amenorrhea may 

indicate a number of different modes of treatment ; thus, in 
feeble, anemicindividuals, iron, quinine, etc., are prescribed; 
in plethoric cases the alkalies or iodides; in nervous sub- 
jects, the bromides or valerian. These substances all address 
themselves to the system at large, and are spoken of as in- 
direct emmenagogues. Substances which act directly on 
the uterus or ovaries are direct emmenagogues; such are 
apiol, rue, sabine, absinthe, saffron, ergot, sulphide of 
carbon, etc. ; but all these drugs are highly exciting, un- 
reliable in their action, and may lead to serious accidents. 
Saponaria, on the other hand, is entirely harmless, and he 
refers to numerous cases where, after several months’ sup- 
pression, the use of a syrup of saponaria has restored per- 
fectly normal menstruation. The syrup may be used in 
tablespoonful doses three to ten times daily, and after four 
or five days’ use will usually produce the desired effect ; or 
a decoction or an infusion (tweuty to thirty parts of the root 
to two quarts of water) may be given, or the alcoholic ex- 
tract of the root in doses of 16 to 160 minims. 

Sulphur in Diphtheria.—Dr. J. W. Osborne, of Newark, 
N. J., has devised an instrument for the local application of 
sulphur, especially in cases of diphtheria, which he describes 
as follows (Therap. Gaz., May 15, 1889): It consists of a 
tube of brass, with a bent spoon soldered on one end. The 
‘spoon bent on itself; the whole smooth and without joints, 
in which poisonous substances might collect ; nickel-plated 
and highly polished. It is to be used by passing it over the 
tongue, then pressing downward and forward. I have 
found that patients, especially children, object much less 
to this action than they do to the pressure of an ordinary 
spatula on the middle of the tongue. The powder then to 





be blown into the throat, and on the tonsils by the mouth, 
| tube of ordinary syringe, by compressing the bulb, or any 
other insufflator. It bas proven a most handy instrument 
| for the physician's personal use for office or bedside, used 
| with any powder desired, and could be furnished by drug- 
| gists for twenty-five cents. 

| Horse-Nettle (Solanum Carolinense) in Convulsive Dis- 
| orders. —In the Transactions of the South Carolina Medical 
Association, 1889, Dr. J. L. Napier, of Blenheim, 8. C., says 
| that during the summer of 1887 he read of horse-nettle, and 
| heard of it having been used among the negroes for fits and 
epilepsy. To test it he used it in the case of a woman who 
had epilepsy most of her life. During her menstrual periods 
she was generally in an epileptic condition. After trying 
various remedies for her epileptic condition without success, 
he gave her horse-nettle, administering it steeped in whis- 
key, a tablespoonful three times a day, and continued it for 
months. Three days after taking it she was threatened 
with a convulsion, but she has had no sign of an attack 
from that day to this. He had also used it in four other 
cases with marked benefit. In two cases there had been no 
return of the convulsions. Another case was that of a 
dwarfed, ill-formed child, that had had epilepsy all its life. 
Some time before he had had typhoid fever, and had never 
recovered from its effects, but went into a decline. The 
convulsions became harder and harder, and occurred re- 
peatedly during the twenty-four hours. The bromides 
were used without any effect. Finally, he put the child on 
the tincture of horse-nettle, and after that it had no more 
convulsions. He had used it with marked success in the 
case of a pregnant woman with convulsions due to album- 
inuria, and had also found it beneficial in hysterical con- 
vulsions in the case of a woman who had the seizures at her 
menstrual period. 

The plant grows abundantly all through the country. 
One of the editors of the Medical World has made experi- 
ments with a twenty per cent. tincture from the berries, 
which, so far, have given great promise. 

Paraldehyde in Asthma,—Paraldehyde in half-drachm 
doses (writes Dr, R. T. Scott in the Times and Register) has 
proved a most valuable remedy in my hands in cutting 
short the paroxysms of asthma. I have tried it repeatedly 
with the happiest results. Buta combination of remedies 
often acts better, and the following combination has never 
failed to give immediate relief to that troublesome affec- 
tion: 


B Tinct. ipecac comp.............6+. .. gtt. xvj. 
Sp. ammon. arromat...........00.+++ 3]. 
Paraldehyde...... earns Servers, f 


Sodi nitrit 
Aquz menth. pip............-. 


Sere 
covcece@e & $3, BE, 


Sig. Teaspoonful in sweetened water every half hour till 
relief is obtained. 

Green Soap in the Treatment of Caries.—Dr. Kollmann 
(Miinch. Med. Woch., June, 1889) has obtained excellent 
results in cases of caries from the use of green soap, which 
he rubs in with a sponge or the palm of the hand over the 
neck, back and the posterior surface of the thighs. These 
applications are made two or three times a week, and best 
at night, the quantity of soap used varying from twenty- 
five to forty grammes. The soap is left on for half an 
hour, and is then washed off with warm water, and the pa- 
tient sent to bed. Except in cases of chronic periositis or 
caries of the pelvis, spine, or lower extremities, the patient 
is allowed to follow his occupation during the day. Change 
of diet and codliver oil are not essential during the time of 
treatinent, although they may hasten recovery. The re- 
sults of this treatment were astonishingly good, the aver- 
age duration being four and one-half months. The author 
thinks that in caries there is an excessive quantity ef lactic 
acid in the blood and tissues, which is neutralized by the 
alkaline property of the soap. 
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THE MEDIOAL BOARD AND THE HOMCOPATHIO 80- 
OIETY STATE THEIR CASES TO THE CHARITY 
COMMISSION. 





FEW weeks ago, when the Homeopathic Medical 
Society of this county by resolution asked the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correction to disband the 
Medical Board of the Ward’s Island Hospital and appoint 
a new board, the Commissioners replied by asking what 
members of the society had voted for and what members 
had voted against the resolution. As the names of mem- 
bers voting on the resolution had not been recorded, a 
special meeting of the society was called that a record 
might be made. A committee was then appointed to lay 
the action of the society before the Commissioners, 

The committee of the Medical Society waited on the 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction. It consisted 
of Drs. William Tod Helmuth, Lewis Hallock, J. M. Schley, 
George M. Dillow and H. M. Dearborn. The three Com- 
missioners of Charity were present. 

Dr. Helmuth, as Chairman of the committee, opened the 
proceeding by reading a report of the meeting of the 
Medical Society held December 18th. After stating the 
purpose of the meeting, the report continued as follows : 

“The question on the reorganization (of the Medical 
Board of the hospital) was fairly brought before the meet- 
ing, free discussion elicited, and upon the question being 
called the name of every voter was duly registered, with 
the direction of his vote. It was found that sixty-three 
votes were cast in favor, and six against the reorguniza- 
tion of the medica} staff. The names of all voting are 
appended hereto. 

“The only object in the proposed reconstruction of the 
medical staff is to remove from a homeopathic hospital 
those who have virtually withdrawn their affiliation 
with the homceopathic school and connected themselves 
with an allopathic society, as well as those who have not 
complied with the laws of the State of New York. This 
committee assures the Commissioners that there is no 
personality intended in this resolution in any direction, 
and that the side issues which have been so unfortunately 
discussed in the public press have no bearing whatever 
upon the case in hand, this being entirely proved by the 
fact that the members of the Medical Board, now in regu- 
lar standing in the society, including its President, Dr. 





Egbert Guernsey, and others who have expressed a willing- 
ness to serve upon the staff, are eligible for appointment 
on the new Medica] Board of the hospital.” 

The report was signed by the committee, and there were 
appended the names of the sixty-three members of the 
society who voted for the resolution, the six who voted 
against it, and the two who refrained from voting. The 
six were Drs. Bigelow, Cornell, Durrie, Rankin, McDowell 
and J. H Thompson. Those declining to vote were Drs 
MeMurray and Strong. 

President Porter of the commission then read the official 
report of the annual meeting of the Medical Board of the 
Homoeopathic Hospital, the board which the society wants 
to have disbanded. The meeting was held January 2d, 
and there were present of the twenty-four members Drs, 
Guernsey, Bagg, Cornell, Rankin, Daniels, Arthur T. Hills, 
Ostrom, Root and the Secretary, Alfred K. Hills. The 
following officers were elected: President, Egbert Guern- 
sey; Vice-President, J. McE. Wetmore; Secretary, Alfred 
K. Hills. 

The report includes these resolutions : 

Whereas, The Homceopathic Medical Society of the 
County of New York has petitioned the honorable Board 
of Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction to 
disband the Medical Board of the Hom@opathic Hospital, 
Ward's Island, and to make appointments from a list of 
names presented by the said society; and 

Whereas, Through the public press, in the said society, 
and to the said Commissioners, charges have been made 
to the effect that undue influence has been used in securing 
appointments to this board; that some of the members of 
the said board are not members of the said society, and 
are therefore not qualified to serve in the hospital; and 

Whereas, Neither the Commissioners nor the Medical 
Board have since the organization of the hospital recog- 
nized any authority on the part of the society over either 
the appointments to or transactions of the board, which 
have always been in strict accordance with the rules pro- 
vided by the department for the government of its hos- 
pitals; therefore, 

Resolved. That in the opinion of this board it would be a 
dangerous proceeding to permit a Medical Society, domi- 
nated as it often is by intensely personal feeling, to con- 
trol the medical board of a public hospital, and that no 
change is desirable in the method of filling vacancies in 
the Medical Board of the Homoopathic Hospital, Ward's 
Island. 

kesolved, That the charge of influence exerted by the 
officers of the Medical Board in securing appomtments is 
not only false but reflects alike upon the honorable Board 
of Commissioners and the officers of this board. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board the only re- 
quirement as to beliel and practice of a physician should 
be as follows: ‘*That in common with other existing 
associations which have for their object investigations and 
other labors which may contribute to the promotion of 
medical science, we hereby declare that we firmly believe 
the principle similia simiiibus curantur to constitute the 
best general guide in the selection of remedies, and that 
we fully intend to carry out this principle to the best of 
our ability, yet this belief should not deter us from rec- 
ognizing and making use of the results of any experience, 
and we shall exercise and defend the inviolable right of 
every educated physician to make use of any established 
principle in medical science, or any therapeutic fact 
founded on experiments and veritied by experience so far as 
in his individual judgment they shall tend to promote the 
welfare of those under his professional care.” 

This was the reply of the Medical Board to the society's 
attack. 

Commissioner Simmons wanted to know what was the 
test by which it was determined whether a doctor was a 
homoeopathist. 

Dr. Dillow said that the test of a homeopathic physi- 
cian was his belonging to a homocopathic society. He also 
relerred to the fact that the law of 1813 required every 
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physician to belong to some society. Some members of 
the Medical Board belong to no society. 

Commissioner Simmons asked how many homceopathic 
physicians there were in New York City. 

‘* About two hundred,” said Dr. Dillow. 

**It has been stated that there are about four hundred,” 
said Mr. Simmons. 

“We have no official knowledge of any homceopathic 
physicians except through our society. Its membership 
is about two hundred. 

**In order that a doctor may be eligible to appointment, 
according to your idea, he must be a member of your so- 
ciety. But may he not be a member of your society and 
yet not be a homeeopathist ?” 

Dr. Dillow replied by reading from the constitution of 
the society, which requires members to subscribe to the 
homeeopathic principle. 

**The question for us,” said Mr. Simmons, “is whether 
we should attempt to please you in this matter, or to 
please those who established the hospital. The resolution 
of 1875 states that in establishing the hospital the board 
acted on a petition by six hundred and fifty-five citizens 
and taxpayers. The hospital was not for the benefit of the 
Medical Society, but to satisfy people who believed in 
homeeopathy. It has been going on for years, and no fault 
has been found with the action of the Medical Board. 
Now you come forward and claim that because certain 
members of the board do not belong to your society it 
should be disbanded. Yet Dr. Guernsey says there has 
not been a strict homceopathist in New York since Dr. 
Bayard died. You have a homeceopathic college, and the 
young men whom it graduates should be homceopathists, if 
there are any. But it appears that these young graduates 
who have been put on the house staff of the Ward’s Island 
Hospital used forty-four pounds of castor-oil and twenty- 
one pounds of sulphate of magnesia without the knowl- 
edge of the visiting physicians. Those are not home- 
opathic remedies. Dr. Schley here is accused of giving 
large doses of antipyrine and other non-homceopathic 
remedies. I understand that even Dr. Allen favors the 
union of the schools of medicine.” 

Commissioner Porter wanted to know why, if there was 
anything in the differences between homceopathists, the 
eighteen real homceopathists in the board did not evict the 
six. 

Dr. Dillow said the impression prevailed that no one 
could be appointed to the Medical Board who was not in- 
dorsed by its President and Secretary. President Porter 
said such statements were unjust to the Commissioners. 

Dr. Helmuth said there were men in the board who had 
withdrawn from the Homeeopathic Society and joined the 
Allopathic Society. There were others who had not com- 
plied with the law of the State of New York. He thought 
these men were not qualified for membership of the board, 
and that was all there was of the question. 

Dr. Helmuth admitted that, though he was a homeeo- 
pathist, and ‘the biggest kind of a sectarian,” and had 
just written a pamphlet on the subject, he would not 
allow a patient to suffer if he had to go outside of the 
principle of similia to relieve him. 

A question was raised as to how the Medical Boards of 
other hospitals were filled, and it was stated that the 
manner was the same in all. ‘‘ Get yourself nominated to 
the Board of Bellevue,” said Commissioner Porter to 
Dr. Schley, ‘and wewill elect you.” 

The following communication was sent by the Commis- 





sioners of the Board of Charities and Correction as their 
decision :— 
J. Montford Schley, M. D.: 

Sir: I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of January 7, and to say, in reply, that 
this Board have decided that they will not interfere with 
the present organization of the Medical Board of the 
Homeopathic Hospital on Ward’s Island. 

By order, G. F. BRITTON, 
Secretary. 

The Daily Times thus comments upon the subject :— 

‘The dispute about the management of the Ward’s 
Island Hospital seems to have narrowed to a question of 
the power and privileges of the Homeopathic Medical 
Society, which insists that the staff of the hospital shall 
be manned from its own members. There is nothing in 
the law or in usage conferring this privilege upon the 
society. There must of course be some test of “ regular- 
ity” in such a case, but common fame is as trustworthy a 
guide as membership in a medical society. The staff of 
the hospital, some of whom are accused of not being 
homeeopathists at all, have passed a resolution declaring 
that they ‘‘firmly believe the principle similia similibus 
curantur to constitute the best general guide in the selec- 
tion of remedies,” but they add: ‘‘ This belief should not 
deter us from recognizing and making use of the results 
of any experience, and we shall exercise and defend the 
inviolable right of every educated physician to make use 
of any established principle in medical science or any 
therapeutical fact verified by experience, so far as in his 
individual judgment they shall tend to promote the wel- 
fare of those under his professional care. Any physician 
who pretends to be a stricter homoeopathist than this 
raises a question either as to his honesty or as to his sense.” 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OHARITIES. 





HE annual reports of various charity and re- 
formatory associations gives us a graphic 
picture of the destitution, vice and crime to be 
found in the midst of the wealth, the prosperity, 
and culture of one of the most popular States in 
the Union. The appraised value of property in 
this State held for charitable correctional and re- 
formatory purposes is nearly $58,000,000. The 
total expenditure of these institutions during the 
past year was about $15,000,000, and the number 
of inmates 69,000, of which 15,482 are insane. 
During the year 1889 the various dispensaries and 
hospitals of the State furnished medical and sur- 
gical relief to 443,341 out-door patients, of which 
over 27,000 were visited at their houses. <A large 
number of the insane are cared for in their own 
homes, and are not included in the number given, 
but if we take the Federal census of 1880 as a 
guide, they must number in the State at the 
present time at least 20,000, or one in every 300 
of our population. Our correctional and reform- 
atory institutions are so crowded as to require 
every year additional space for their inmates. 


.The question naturally arises, does the increase 


of crime keep pace with and actually overstep the 
progress of general education and the increased 
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facilities for that home comfort and mental de- 
velopment arising from the progress of the age in 
the arts and sciences, and if so, may we not trace 
a large proportion of the increase to the influence 
of the daily press of our great cities. The tele- 
graph has brought almost every town through- 
out the world within speaking distance of each 


other, and the press, in its eager search for news, | 


serves to its readers every morning and night the 
filthy and horrid details of crime and vice, not of 
their own immediate locality alone, but of the 
world. Divorces, murders, seductions, theft, in 
all their details, stare at us in the headlines of the 
morning papers, and are brought clearly before 
us in a living picture by the graphic language of 
the writer. The young become familiar with 
vice and crime, which not unfrequently, by con- 
stant repetition, produces that strange fascination 
upon the mind that the transition from the quiet 
of home life to the seductive excitement of passion 
and vice become easy. It would be safe to say 
that the daily press, so powerful for good, is 
equally powerful for evil, and at least one-half the 


crime for the correction of which the State yearly | 
| for study or thought in her own room, a great 


expends millions of dollars are due to its influence, 
and yet we suppose there is no remedy except in 
the greater discretion of the press itself, by which 
less of the filthy details of scandals, of vice and 
crime, shall be given to the public. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR WOMEN. 


HE annual report of the managers of the House 
of Refuge for Women located at Hudson is 
full of interest and instruction. It has already, 
by the excellent judgment and wise administra- 
tion of its officers, become a great factor in the 
reformatory work of the State. Females between 
the age of fifteen and thirty years, convicted of 
petit larceny, habitual drunkenness, of being a 
common prostitute, of frequenting disorderly 
houses, or of any misdemeanor, may be sentenced 
to this reformatory for a term of five years, but 
the managers have the power of discharge at any 
time when the prisoners give sufficient evidence 
of a desire and the ability to lead a better life. 
Every girl on her arrival is received at the prison 
by the superintendent, who takes her record. 
Then she is given a bath, fitted out with proper 
clothing, and assigned a place in the Second Divi- 
sion. From here she may be promoted or reduced 
according to her behavior. 
While in the prison she is strictly watched and 
her conduct carefully noted. 
After two months in the prison (the minimum 
time upon which she can be promoted) she will be 
transferred, according to her record, to a cottage. 











She now has far greater privileges. She has 
the right of the assembly for work and study. 
She is not locked in her.room except at night, 


| although she may not leave her half-end of the 


corridor, for any purpose, without permission. 
She is also obliged to keep her own room at cer- 


| tain times for study and reflection. At other 


times talking pleasantly in a subdued tone is 
allowed. All conversation, however, is done in 
the open corridor and not in inmates’ rooms. 
Thus the girls are always under the eye of a 
Supervisor, who checks all boisterousness or tend- 
ency to misbehave. 

The idea of a family and home life is carried out 
as far as possible in the cottages. 

A part of the evening is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of lessons for the next day, and the rest is 
given up to some pleasant relaxation. Often an 
appropriate reading or some interesting oral in- 
struction from the Supervisor furnishes the girls 
entertainment while they sew or knit. 

As no girl is out from under the direct observa- 
tion and influence of some officer at any time of 
the day, except when she is maintaining silence 


deal of moping, morbid introspection and mischief 
making are prevented. 

There are four cottages and twenty-four girls 
in each cottage. They are promoted from one 
cottage to another according to the marks re- 
ceived. 

An inmate receives a good mark for every day 
she has not been detected in any offence, and 
ninety marks entitles her to promotion. 

As soon as the inmates have been promoted to 
a cottage they have the advantages of the school 
in the main building, where they are instructed in 
the elementary branches of a good English educa- 
tion. An excellent hospital is provided for the 
sick, and lectures and concerts are frequently 
given. A girl may be paroled at any time for 
good conduct, but before she is sent out a good 


-home is provided for her, and she is obliged to 


write to the manager once a month as to her 
welfare, which statement must be vouched for by 
some responsible person. Of the 115 who have 
been admitted during the past year 22 have been 
thus discharged. The cost to the State per week 
for each inmate, which include all the expenses of 
the institution, is four dollars and thirty-eight 
cents. This the first experiment for a woman’s 
reformatory of this kind in the State has proved 
so satisfactory that an active movement is on 
foot to establish two more, one in the western 
part of the State and one for New York and Kings 
Counties. 
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THE CURSE OF SCHOOLS. 


HE subject of tine ‘* Curse of Schools” is well 
discussed by Dr. W. D. Bidwell in The Times 
and Register of September 21, 1839. He says: 

‘* Both contraria contrariis curantur and similia simili- 
bus curantur, and all other preconceived theories must be 
erased from therapeutics, at least as general axioms, if we 
wish to rest this science on a solid basis, whose stability no 
one can shake. For, as in all other sciences advances are 
to be made only by seeking for truth with unbiased judg- 
ment, so in medicine truth can never be reached if the 
investigator starts with prec »nceived theories and makes 
his discoveries fit them. No theory yet discovered explains 
how drugs cure diseases, neither do we know how soul and 
body are united, and it is not necessary that we should 
know. But all we can know certainly, all that assiduous 
observation can teach us is, that the cure of such a dis- 
ease succeeds more or less constantly the administration 
of such a remedy. When our treatment of disease is based 
upon this foundation, then, and only then, shall we have 
a reliable system of therapeutics, and be fitted to practice 
the art of healing; provided, of course, we have sufficient 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, pathology and chem- 
istry to determine homogeneous cases of disease. 

“Tsay that homoeopaths in arguing against regulars have 
adopted a very specious method; and it is necessary, in 
refuting their arguments, to bear in mind the following 
facts, viz. : a regular physician is not an allopath, nor an 
Old School man. When Hahnemann and his followers took 
the name homeeopaths, they assumed that all non-homeeo- 
paths were as narrow-minded as themselves in another 
direction, and classed them as allopaths. But for this mis- 
take of claiming to found a New School, Hahnemann 
would have been honored to-day by all physicians, for 
instituting much needed reforms in one department of 
medicine, for this is the proper place and rank of homoeop- 
athy, and all that it amounts to. The reforms I refer to 
are: First, a reduction in the size of doses, for, un- 
doubtedly, too large doses were common at the beginning 
of this century ; but this reduction must not be carried too 
far. There is a limit to the subdivisions of a drug, each 
one of which shall be as efficacious as the preceding, to 
say nothing of its being more powerful, as Hahnemann 
claims. 

**The only valid argument in favor of the use of minute 
doses is based upon a comparison of the results obtained 
by using them and larger doses in precisely similar cases, 
Such a comparison may give results that will weigh 


strongly in favor of minute doses, and, when this is proven * 


to me, Iam ready to accept them as more efficacioas than 
those I now employ. 

**Who does not object to excess of dosage? It has been 
and is practiced by many, but no one is compelied to fol- 
low the example of such, and the best practitioners are 
not guilty of such mistakes, any more than do the best 
homeevpaths believe in the infinite divisibility of matter. 
The minute doses now common with many regulars would 
satisfy any reasonable man. 

* Again, polypharmacy was carried to the extent of mix- 
ing fifty or sixty drugs in one prescription, and to Hahne- 
mann is largely due the credit of the growing tendency 
towards the use of single remedies, and at the same time 
to diminish the amount of dosing ; though this still varies 
greatly with different physicians. But this could have 





been accomplished as surely without attempting to form a 
New School, or if it could not at that time, now that the 
reform has been introduced, such school is no longer 
needed, but its very existence prevents other equally desir- 
able reforms. 

‘However, the fact remains that Hahnemann did found 
such a school, and it has existed ever since, and the 
easiest solution of the problem now is to accept what wise 
suggestions he made, to ignore those absurd ideas which 
led Dr. Holmes to make his severe criticism on homeeo- 
pathie physicians, and to drop the distinctive name. 

‘*Dr. Wesselhoeft says, ‘No school can, in justice, call 
itself ***regular’” while it excludes from among its meth- 
ods and principles this one practical element, viz. : similia 
similibus curantur.’ Well, I believe he is right. This fact 
is well established regarding certain drugs, and, so far 
as I know, no one wants to deny it. This peculiar action 
regarding such a drug as ipecacuanha, which had been 
used by regulars centuries before Hahnemann was born, is 
an undoubted fact, and no one but the homeeopathists 
have suggested its exclusion as a drug which the regular 
physician can not conscientiously use. But the regular 
physician does claim that there are drugs concerning 
which this has not been proven, drugs that benefit the 


sick and, therefore, are medicines which no man who. 


practices homoeopathy conscientiously can use, and he 
claims that the homeeopathist is doing an injury to his 
patient in refusing to use those agencies which would 
hasten his recovery. True, medicine is too broad to be 
assailed, and asks no one to abate one whit of his powers 
for relieving suffering, asking only that things be called 
by their right names, that distinctive appellations which 
work no benefit, but merely interfere with the onward 
mareh of true knowledge, shall be done away with, and 
that the physician decline no aid, which shall benefit his 
patient, merely to live according to an ancient dogma. 

‘“*Homeeopathy is not broad enough, but its followers 
cling to their tattered standards, believing that they must 
enlist under the banner of some school and follow some 
pathy, whereas their energies could be much more profit- 
ably employed in healing the sick by the use of any and 
all agencies known, than in trying to conform to a single 
theory, or trying to make the people believe that they do. 

“Our code says: ‘No one can be considered a regular 
practitioner, or a fit associate in consultation, whose prac- 
tice is based upon an exclusive dogma, to the rejection of 
the accumulated experience of the profession, and of the 
aids actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, pathology 
and organic chemistry.’ 

“Tt does not say * any homeeopathist,’ and if a man calls 
himself a homceopath merely because he uses small doses 
of so-called homee »pathic drugs which he has found to 
produce the best results in healing; if he makes use of the 
wids actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and organic chemistry, in forming a diagnosis and deter- 
mining proper treatment, he is in reality a regular, and 
entitled to be met in consultation, though mistaken, and, 
perhaps, innocently so, in styling himself a homceopathic 
physician. 

“Tf, however, a man is living up to the Hahnemannian 
doctrines and neglecting the aids mentioned above, he is 
certainly not sufliciently educated to be met in consulta- 
tion, and if you inquire into the matter you will find the 
majority of so-called homeeopaths join you in calling him 
au fool. The same reasoning applies to other ’pathies, and 
if we were, as homceopaths style us, allopaths, we should 
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be equally excluded, by the letter and spirit of the code, 
as the most intense high dilutionists on record. 

‘The code wisely mentions no ‘ paths,’ but some years 
ago the Massachusetts Medical Society went beyond the 
code and excluded homceopaths from the Society. This 
was a great mistake, as it made the homeeopathic physician 
appear in the réle of a martyr, and public sympathy went 
with him; and this action of the Society, intended to 
stamp out homeeopathy, is regarded by many physicians as 
one of the main causes of its present strength in that 
State. 

**T object, as strongly as any member of the profession, 
to the existence of schools of medicine, such as homceo- 
pathic, allopathic, eclectic, etc. ; but they can not be gotten 
rid of by excluding practitioners from societies and asso- 
ciations; for the method has beeen tried, and only added 
fue! to the fire it was intended to quench. They form so- 
cieties and associations of their own, and gain popular sym- 
pathy by posing as martyrs. 

‘*We must meet them as gentlemen, and by argument 
and reasoning show on what false ground they stand. 
We must convince them by sound reasoning that medi- 
cine is a much broader field than homeeopathy, for it cov- 
ers every pathy; and, avoiding the vituperative style of 
many of Hahnamann’s followers, we should prove the 
narrow-mindedness of his system. 

“Dr. V. Y. Bowditch says, ‘I sincerely hope, and have 
reason to believe, that the day will come when the dis- 
tinctions between the ‘‘ ‘schools’” will be a thing of the 
past among properly educated physicians. As long as 
hope is in human beings, however, there will always be 
***isms’” and ‘** pathies’”’ of some sort or other, and my 
belief is that we can often find a grain of truth in the 
bushels of chaff which are brought to our notice, and that 
persecution of the originators of such ideas is folly. It 
only makes martyrs of them in the eyes of the public gen- 
erally.’ 

“Such meetings * as those just mentioned, with the full 
reports of them in our medical journals, and the persever- 
ing efforts of such men as the editors of the New York 
MeEpicaL TIMEs, will contribute materially to that clear 
understanding of our relative positions necessary to unite 
all physicians under one standard. We are public serv- 
ants, but our service is high and important; ard we should 
jealously guard the reputation to which our profession is 
entitled.” 

Dr. Bidwell has stated the situation as fairly and justly 
as could be asked from one in his position, and the full 
text of his article is respectfully commended to homeeo- 
pathic adherents. If reasonable men on both sides of this 
controversy would approach the discussion of the subject 
in the same spirit that he evinces, medical, union would 
be accomplished. 

There are some points in so-called homeopathic practice, 
as we have said before, which have come to stay, and 
they must be included in text books where they belong, 
the sooner the better ! 

We are pleased to note that Dr. Bidwell appreciates the 
wisdom of opening the doors of our societies wide enough 
to admit practitioners of every shade of therapeutic belief. 

We look anxiously to such men as Dr. Bidwell, for a 
practical plan which will accomplish the desired result, 
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* The meetings referred to are those of the Boylston Medical Society 
of Harvard, which invited Dr. Wesselhceeft to address it, and the 
Hahnemann Society of Boston University, which listened to Dr. V. Y. 
Bowditch. This exchange of sentiments has done great good and 
should be continued. 





and we shall be glad to publish any proposition looking to 
the desired end, which he may see fit to send us. 

So-called homeeopathic pharmacy, the dual action of 
drugs, and the individualization of drugs, are points which 
must be insisted upon on the one hand, and non-sectarian 
designation on the other. 

This journal will not be a party to any proposition which 
is not honorable alike to both parties! There must be no 
dishonor to a single individual if we would succeed ! 


THE REPORT OF A COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE 
NEW YORK NEUROLOGICAL SOCIETY, FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF DETERMINING THE THERAPEUTIO 
VALUE OF THE TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY AND 
OHOREA, BY THE CORRECTION OF OOULAR DE- 
PEOTS. 





voted the entire November number to the considera- 
tion of this report. The above mentioned report is published 
by this journal in such a way as to misrepresent the conclu- 
sions of the commission, A large number of letters have 
been introduced which were no part of the proceedings of 
the commission, and much space is given to relating what 
this, that, or the other doctor says, which prattle was also 
no part or portion of the facts under consideration by the 
commission. 

The editors of the New York MepicaL TiMEs, believing 
that every one of its medical readers have been furnished 
with a complimentary copy of this distorted and unofficial 
report by some person whose best interests would not have 
been well served by the plain facts and unvarnished state- 
ments of the official report, feel it their duty to scrutinize 
this now official distorted publication of this report which 
appeared in the November number of the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


é ‘HE Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases has de- 


WHY THIS COMMISSION WAS APPOINTED. 

The bold statement that epilepsy and chorea was being 
cured on all sides by a class of men who found that in these 
cases the correction of existing errors of refraction, or the 
restoration of ** muscular equilibrium,” between the ocular 
muscles when it was found wanting, was the only remedy 
necessary to cure these serious diseases, caused the presi- 
dent of the New York Neurological Society to request an 
enthusiastic advocate of this method of treatment to read 
a paper before the society on the relations of ocular dis- 
turbances to nervous diseases. It was further requested 
that the individual embody the substance of his Belgian 
Prize Essay. Atter considerable correspondence it was 
satisfactorily arranged, and the paper asked for was read 
before the society. The views of the individual were ex- 
treme. The fact that persons having epilepsy and chorea 
have errors of refraction quite as frequently as other per- 
sons do—that they, by loss of muscular power, are less able 
to compensate for them, that the sume class of patients 
have weaker ocular muscles than other persons who are 
healthy, and that either of these defective ocular conditions 
annoy the mind of the diseased patient more than they do 
the mind of the healthy, was ‘elaborated into a mighty 
system for the cure of eplepsy'and chorea. Its principal 
means of support depended on the fact that this class of 
patients are unusually grateful for any assistance or for 
any relief they receive from annoying symptoms. 

WHAT WAS CLAIMED. 

The statements of the author of this paper leads us to 

believe that he considers chorea essentially dependent upon 
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abnormal ocular conditions. He gives no numerical statis- 
tics showing proportion of cures. Regarding epilepsy he 
reports about fifty per cent. of cures through treatment of 
ocular conditions. 
beyond the mental digestion of the Neurological Society. 
After arranging an unending and uninteresting lot of de- 
tails, a commission was appointed which represented the 
interests of the enthusiast and the society. This commis- 
sion drafted a detailed plan of the manner in which a given 
number of cases of epilepsy and chorea, which should be 
submitted by the society, should be examined before, during 
and after treatment. The terms of the agreement were in 
writing, and were signed by all parties interested. The 
work of the commission, done in the prescribed way, were the 
only facts from which they were to draw a conclusion in 
reporting. 
WORK DONE BY THE COMMISSION. 

Space will not allow the publication of details, neither 
is it necessary, for long ere this every reader has the bastard 
report published in the Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases from which, by careful reading and suspicious 
discrimination, he can separate the facts from their varnish. 
The legitimate or official report of the commission was not 


printed. 
The commission sent twenty-eight patients. Twenty- 


three suffered from epilepsy, five suffered from chronic 
chorea. Every case submitted was found to have ocular 
defects. Not all of the twenty-eight patients remained 
under treatment. See detailed report. 


WHAT WAS DEMONSTRATED IN FAVOR OF THE THERAPEU- 
TIC VALUE OF THIS MEANS OF TREATMENT IN THE 
CURE OF EPILEPSY AND CHOREA. 

Although very many tenotomies were performed, in no 
single case was that “phantom,” muscular equilibrium, 
attained which the essayist thinks so necessary for the 
welfare of mankind. This phantom of imaginary perfec- 
tion in muscular balance of the ocular muscles, is more 
frequently absent than present in persons who are abso- 
lutely free from any trouble with their eyes or head. This 
muscular balance, existing at one examination as demon- 
strated by the experiments used in determining its presence, 
may be found wanting by the same experiments at any 
subsequent examination. Every member of the commis- 
sion was obliged to sign a report as a result of his own de- 
liberate convictions, in which he in substance admitted 
that he had lost all the faith he ever had in the ocular 
treatment as a therapeutic measure for the cure of epilepsy 
and chronic chorea. Although several of the commission 
were reluctant about signing this report, on the ground of 
their personal friendly relations to the enthusiastic indi- 
vidual making these wonderful claims—still they signed it. 

The above is a practical and truthful version of disin- 
terested parties of the results of the labors of this com- 
mission. 

Every medical man may refer to his complimentary copy 
of the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, and con- 
vince himself of the ingenious manner in which the truth 
is circumvented by the introduction of matter entirely 
foreign to the report. 


THE DOCTOR’S DREAM OF CONSPIRACY IN SCIENCES. 

It was only a dream, you know, but it appeared that a 
Frenchman and his American student conspired with an 
American, to obtain the official stamp of legitimacy of a 
rural incorporate body, as the quickest and possibly the 
only way in which his eratic ideas could ever become 


These astounding claims were a little | 





legitimatized. The Royal Academy of Medicine of Bel- 
gium was selected as the society which could probably be 
more easily induced to give with the least severe scrutiny, 
its royal sanction as to the scientific value of a medical’ 
dogma, about which the society neither did nor could know 
anything concerning the truthfulness of the ideas it en- 
dorsed. 

It appeared that an anonymous communication was sent 
to the Royal Academy of Medicine, offering a prize for the 
best essay on the very subject that America thought this 
American was morbidly enthusiastic about. The subject 
and conditions of the competition were of such a nature 
that it was extremely unlikely that any other than this one 
American would compete. He competed and received the 
prize. 

The indorsement of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Belgium did not carry conviction to the professional mind 
of the Germans or Americans. Emboldened by former suc- 
cess, the same individual was encouraged to embrace the 
opportunity offered by the Neurological Society, believing 
that by his superior intellect that he could even convert 
men competent to judge, and convince them of the truth- 
fulness of his claims. In this he made a most complete 
failure, and he found himself obliged to do by strategy 
what he was unable to do by reason—namely, the report 
of the commission being adverse, he did a masterly stroke 
in attempting to convince the profession that it was not 
adverse. 

In the dreams it appeared that the unvarnished conclu- 
sions of the commission would not answer his future pur- 
poses well. He appeared to give the copy served on him 
for the purpose of enabling him to prepare an answer to 
the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. Had them 
introduce a lot of letters and matter which was not in the 
report of the commission, and then ordered for his personal 
use a very large number of these journals. The official 
report being adverse to his views, why should he desire a 
large number of copies of the journal unless it conveyed 
ideas different from those contained in the official report. 

The commission desired to publish their report in a per- 
fect condition in the New York Medical Journal, and sent 
their manuscript to this journal immediately after report- 
ing. TheJournal of Nervous and Mental Diseases had the 
article already in type. The conspirators were sufficiently 
smart to contrive to have the only report published of the 
work of the commission; a doctored report containing all 
kinds of foreign and misleading statements and letters 
which were no part of the official report. Either the New 
York Neurological Society were very slow to allow this 
unofficial report to be sprung on them, or they were dealing 
with men of very superior intellect, who had had considera- 
ble previous experience in this special line of diplomacy. 


N°? long ago, Nicolaier, working in Flugge’s 

laboratory, found a bacillus which had the 
power to produce in animals the phenomenon of 
lock-jaw (tetanus traumaticus). Afterwards 
Rosenbach succeeded in obtaining the same 
bacillus from the wound of a man who had died 
of lock-jaw. L. Brieger has recently prepared 
from flesh a ptomaine which produces in animals 
the same symptoms as those which are produced 
by injecting the specific tetanus bacillus. To the 
substance he gives the name “ tetanide.’’ The 
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finding of the tetanus bacillus and ptomaine sug- 
gests (says the Microscope) an explanation of 
certain facts which have been known for some 
time. In some localities persons with wounds 
are particularly liable to lock-jaw. In one such 
locality, at least, large areas of land are covered 
for part of the year with the refuse from fish-oil 
factories. It seems not improbable that in the 
decomposition of the fish the ptomaine described 
by Brieger may be formed, and that, as the mat- 
ter dries, it may find its way into the air to some 
extent;.or it may be present in the earth, and 
contact with the earth may cause its introduction 
into the wound. 


ROFESSOR BALL’S treatment of the opium 
habit consists, first, in placing the patient 
under strict watch in a maison de sante ; second, 
in taking away the opium more or less com- 
pletely ; third, in giving hypodermatic injections 
of sparteine to relieve the cardiac depression. 
Sometimes a little morphine is added, and some- 
times nitroglycerine is given also. 


OME interesting experiments conducted at 
Munich show that a hard day’s work dimin- 
ishes the amount of oxygen in the system about 
one ounce. It has been found that the laborer 
does not recover during the night the oxygen he 
has thus overdrawn. But an occasional day of 
rest, coming at just the right time, will serve 
completely to restore the equilibrium and make 
him as good as new. It has been found that the 
amount of exhaustion of the oxygen of the sys- 
tem—in other words, of the life power—by six 
days of labor, is the amount that can be supplied 
by a day of complete rest. 
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THE NATIONAL MEDICAL DICTIONARY, including English, 
French, German, Italian and Latin Technical Terms 
Used in Medicine and the Collateral Scicnces, and a 
Series of Tables of Useful Data. By John S. Billings, 
A.M., M. D., LL.D., Assisted by an Able Force of Col- 
laborators. In two very handsome imperial octavo 
volumes, containing about 1600 pages. Per volume: 
Cloth, $6 Leather, $7; Half-Morocco, marble edges, 
$8.50. Lea Brothers & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The objects of this work is to furnish to students and 
practitioners of medicine a clear, concise definition of every 
medical term in current use in English, French, German 
and Italian medical literature, including the Latin termin- 
ology of all of these languages. 

The first volume contains a series of useful tables em- 
bodying the results of extensive research, including the 
nutritive value of many food-materials. There is also a 
table showing the expectation of life, as derived from the 
records of American Life Insurance Companies and from 
other sources. 

The name of the Editor-in-chief is sufficient guarantee 











that the work is well done and to be depended upon, and 

there is no doubt but that it is timely, as the demand for it 

will show. 

A GUIDE TO THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. By James 
Frederick Goodhart, M.D., F.R.C.P. Rearranged, 
Revised and Edited by Lewis Starr, M. D. Second 
American from the Third English Editon, with nu- 
merous formule and illustrations. Philadelphia: P. 
Blaxiston, Son & Co, 1889. 


But little mention is made of specific treatment in the 
diseases of children. The principal value of the work, so 
far as treatment is concerned, is in the annotations of the 
American edition, which are always excellent. In croup 
and diphtheria no mention is made of puncturing the 
larynx or of intubation, and the suggestion as to treatment, 
are not such as to be of much value. The old practitioner 
may find occasional suggestions of value, but the young 
practitioner would find it an unsatisfactory guide. 


Essay ON MEDICAL PNEUMATOLOGY: A PHYSIOLOJVICAL, 
CLINICAL AND THERAPEUTIC INVESTLiATION OF THE 
Gases. By J. N. Demarquay, Surgeon to the Muni- 
cipal Hospital, Paris, and of the Council of State; 
Member of the Imperial Society of Surgery; Corres- 
pondent of the Academies of Belgium, Turin, Munich, 
etc. ; Officer of the Legion of Honor; Chevalier of the 
Orders of Isabella-the-Catholic, and of the Conception 
of Portugal, etc. Translated with Notes, Additions 
and Omissions. By Samuel 8S. Wallian, A. M., M. D., 
Member of the American Medical Association; Ex- 
President of the Medical Association of Northern New 
York; Member of the New York County Medical 
Society, etc., etc. Illustrated with Fine Wood-Eo- 
gravings. Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis, 
1889, pp. 300, 8vo. 


This book contains a most concise and lucid account of 
all that is known upon the subject of which it treats to the 
present time. The translator especially deserves our 
thanks for the able manner in which he has done his part. 
We commend the work to those of our readers who are 
interested in the subject. 


The Ophthalmic Review begins its new volume with an 
American editor, Dr. Edward Jackson, of Philadelphia, 
who succeeds Dr. James Anderson, of London. It will 
hereafter contain original articles from American as well 
as English ophthalmic surgeons, with notices of all oph- 
thalmological papers published here or abroad, and full 
reviews of the more important of them. 


For Bacchanalians,— Half a teaspoonful of chloride of 
ammonium ia a goblet of water will almost immediately 
restore his faculties and powers of locomotion to a man who 
is helplessly intoxicated. A wineglassful of strong vinegar 
will have the same effect, and is frequently resorted to by 
drunken soldiers to enable them to return steadiiy to their 
barracks. 





Epilepsy Caused by Cocaine.—A case is reported by 
Heimann (Deutsche Med. Woch.) in which a man of 87 
became the sul)ject of severe epilepsy, after taking large doses 
of cocaine. There was nothing peculiar about the seizures, 
but they were undoubtedly caused by the drug, sioce the dis- 
ease was not inherited, nor had spasmodic -ymptoms been 
previously noticed. Moreover, on stopping the cocaine, the 
attacks ceased, but always returned wh on its administration 
was resumed ; the diagnosix is further strengihened by the 
fact that in the lower animals large doses of cocaine or its 
cumulative action always give rise to fatal epileptiform con- 
vulsions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT OONSTITUTES A HOMCOPATHIO PHYSICIAN. 


To the Editors of the New YORK MEDICAL TIMES: 


What constitutes a homeoeopathic physician? It would 
seem as if hardly any question could be more easily answered 
—u homeeopathic physician, of course, must be one who 
believes in and practices homoeopathy. Yet that this is 
nota correct definition, according to representative author- 
ities in the profession itself, is proved by the fact that, at 
the last meeting of the American Institute of Home- 
opathy, a proposed amendment to the by-laws, by which 
future applicants for membership should be required to be 
“believers in and practitioners of homceopathy,” was de- 
feated by seventy-six votes to thirty-four! That ex-presi- 
‘dent of the institute, however, by whom this very amend- 
ment was proposed, has quite recently put forth another 
definition which (as a Hahnemannian contemporary re- 
marks) settles the question, so far as New York city is 
concerned—at least he has given his opinion, and it has 
been concurred in by his supporters. Behold! ‘He is a 
homeeopathic physician so long as he is a member of this 
Society” (the Homceopathic Society of the County of New 
York). ‘‘Such a physician was none the less a homoeopath 
because he occasionally gave a hypodermic injection of 
morphine, cathartics, etc., or indulged in other allopathic 
practices. He would never oppose affiliation of the soviety 
with the allopaths. Such a union, he thought, would 
prove of mutual benefit.” 

It is on record, therefore, that Dr. T. F. Allen, the ex- 
president alluded to, endeavored, only last summer, to 
Ihave all candidates debarred from membership in the A. I. 
‘H. who did not both believe in and practice homceopathy, 
while now he declares that, provided a physician only be- 
‘longs to a certain county organization, he is a homeeovpath, 
-no matter how he practices!’ What;can be the meaning of 
.this sudden change of front on the part of so prominent a 
-member of the sect, except that he perceives at last which 
way the tide is turning and wisely trims his sails accord- 
ingly? 

But Dr. Allen’s tergiversation is not the only or most 
striking sign of the times in this direction. At the formal 
opening of the New York Homceopathic Medical College 
and Hospital, the other day, Dr. William Tod Helmuth, 
professor of surgery, delivered an address on ‘* Homee- 
opathy, and its present relation to the people and to the Old 
School.” His points, according to a newspaper report, 
‘*were well put and much applauded.” The distinguished 
speaker believed in the unity of the profession of medicine, 
but he wanted the Old School to be more liberal and less 

. dogmatic. Hesaid: ‘I am free to say, and I think I voice 
the feelings of many others, that I for one am willing to 
drop all titles, to use all influence to merge all sects into a 
common brotherhood, not only for the good of humanity 
but for the comfort and mutual self-respect of all con- 
cerned, provided the Old School, being honest in its desires, 
will remove the restrictions it appears to think it has the 
power to enforce over the prescribing rights of medical 
practitioners, and allow me, after being thoroughly satis- 
fied of other educational qualifications, and not other- 
wise, to pursue my own course in therapeutics.” 

Let us,now compare this utterance with the following 
extract from an address on ‘‘Sectarianism in Medicine,” 
delivered less than a year ago by the same Professor Hel- 

: muth, and which has been widely distributed by the oppon- 


ents of medical unity as a most effective argument on their | 


side. After describing the position of homoeopathy as it 
stands to-day, he thus proceeds: ‘If this is sectarianism, 
_ you will readily see that it is neither dishonorable nor dis- 
graceful. True sectarianism is compatible with the highest 
. degree of learning; while it is firm for the preservation of 





its rights, it has the greatest toleration for the opinions of 
others. In fact, I might say that, throughout all the 
world, in theology and in medicine, sectarianism is ‘ the 
authorized expression of doctrine, the definite intellectual 
expression of belief.’ I hold that if sectarianism had been 
a bar to its progress, medicine to-day would be an incongru- 
ous mass of poorly ascertained facts ; for, from the time that 
the sons of Hippocrates founded the dogmatists, to the 
period when the allopathic sect forced the homceopaths to 
become sectarian, the history of medicine is the history of 
sects, all having more or less influence upon the progress of 
medical science; nay, more, the majority of the illustrious 
leaders in medicine (not surgery) whose names have 
descended to our own times as acknowledged fathers in 
medicine were sectarians.”’ 

Twelve short months ago, glorifying sectarianism in 
such terms as these, and now so nearly ready to renounce 
it “for the good of humanity and the comfort and self- 
respect of all concerned !”” 

But more important than this, it is undeniable that in his 
later address Professor Helmuth really surrenders the 
whole case which he had previously advocated with so 
much eloquence and earnestness. For, that which, in the 
above-quoted passage, he expresses his willingness to do, 
upon the sole condition that the ‘Old School” will remove 
certain restrictions, he is at perfect liberty to do at once— 
since those restrictions exist only in his own imagination ! 
He might become a member of the N. Y. County Medical 
Society to-morrow, without incurring the slightest risk of 
being driven from ‘‘his own course in therapeutics.” As 
evidence of this, let me adduce one more paragraph from 
**Sectarianism in Medicine”: ‘* Dr. St. John Roosa, in his 
address last November, says: ‘Shall we say that a medi- 
cal man is unfit for professional association because he 
brings himself to believe that scarlatina can be checked by 
infinitesimal doses of belladonna, or that quinine or anti- 
pyrine will cut off typhoid fever, or that electricity will 
cure cataract, or sulphide of calcium will abort inflamma- 
tion, any one of which opinions is resolutely held by edu- 
cated and experienced men and as firmly denied by others. 
It is impossible (italics Dr. Helmuth’s, not mine) to deal 
seriously with those who would drive out men from a 
learned profession, not because their attainments are in- 
sufficient, or their mora! character defective, but because 
they are believed to hold erroneous notions in the materia 
medica and in therapeutics.’ Could more liberal, upright 
or manly statemenis than these, made as they are by one 
of the most illustrious men in this State, be brought to con- 
vince us of the altered position of at least a portion of the 
Old School?” 

The plain truth in regard to this question, as it is beginning 
to be apprehended by the popular mind, is set forth with 
much clearness and cogency in the subjoined editorial from 
the Sun of January 14th: 

‘* The correspondent who writes us about the homee- 
opathic controversy gives us no information that we did 
not already possess. We understood from the first and ex- 
plained very clearly, that it grew out of the demand of the 
County Society that the medical staff of the Homceopathic 
Hospital should be re-organized soas to contain only mem- 
bers of that association. It did not concern any methods 
of treatment pursued by the staff, and, therefore, was not 
heeded by the Commissioners of Charities and Correction. 

“According to Dr. Guernsey, and it is not denied by our 
correspondent, no member of that society follows the 
principles of Hahnemann exclusively in his practice. 
They all use the remedies and methods of the regular 
school of medicine when they deem them needful. In that 
respect they are not at all different from Dr. Hills, whom 
our correspondent criticises because of his membership in 
the society of the regulars. They have ceased to be sec- 
tarian. and are employing whatever has been proved to be 
efficacious in the medical art, and in doses which exper- 
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ience has shown to be requisite. Why, then, shouldn't 
they all follow Dr. Hills? There is no distinction of prin- 
ciple between their practice and his, and, if he is eligible 
for admission to the regular society they ought to be 
equally eligible. 

‘* If the definition of a homeopathic physician is simply 
his membership ina society which does not practice homee- 
opathy, it does not seem to have any meaning at all, and 
we are not surprised that Dr. Hills and Dr. Guernsey re- 
fuse to pay any regard to so artificial and unscientilic a 
classification, and that about one-half of the nominally 
homeeopathic physicians of the town remain outside of the 
association. There was reason for its existence when 
homeeopathic physicians adhered to the principles of 
Hahnemann exclusively, but now when that is no longer 
the case, a separate society is not necessary. If the homee- 
opathic school and the regular school pursue substantially 
the same methods, there is no justification for their keep- 
ing apart. The controversies between the schools should 
cease. They should come together and combine their 
efforts in behalf of the medical art. The regular society, 
by taking in Dr. Hills and other physicians called homee- 
opathic, shows that it recognizes that the line of separa- 
tion is obliterated, and it is not asserted in the home- 
opathic society that those physicians have made any 
change in their practice because of their new association. 
They treat the sick just as they did before, and as home- 
opathic physicians generally treat them. 

‘* It is fortunate for the progress of medicine that this 
division into schools is now only nominal, and that the 
practice of the healing art is conducted after the same 
general principles by homoeopaths and those they call 
allopaths.” 

Can Dr. Helmuth deny that the above is a fair and 
accurate presentment of the case? If it is. why should he 
not abide by his own public and most explicit declaration ? 

E. D.N. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDIOINE. 


The surgical section of the Academy held its monthly 
meeting January 13th, 1890. This section is under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert Abbe, to whom much credit is 
due for so full a report of the section. Several rare and in- 
structive cases and specimens were exhibited. Among 
them may be noted: Excision of elbow with good result ; 
shawl pin removed from child's bronchus by W. T. Bull. 
M. D.; compound comminuted fracture of patella; com- 
pound fracture of skull; ruptured gall bladder duct, a 
specimen presented by Dr. Manley; fracture through cora- 
coid process of scapula. 

Dr. Weir presented specimen of cystic kidney recently 
removed, dimensions eleven inches long, five inches wide, 
four inches thick. After giving a history of the case, he 
explained the difficulty of its diagnosis, and gave the litera- 
ture upon the subject up to date. Dr. Morris said that 
some years since, While pursuing the study of entozoa, he 
had tried to poison rats with arsenic. He was generally 
unsuccessful. A year later he went to the same barn, and 
used strychnine, which was satisfactory in its action. He 
noticed, in making dissections of the old rats, that most of 
them had cystic degeneration of the kidneys, similar to the 
specimen presented by Dr. Weir, which he thought due to 
the large quantities of arsenic taken by them the previous 
year. Dr. Kelley presented a paper entitled ‘* Operative 
Treatment of Hernia.” The doctor presented a report of a 
large number of causes operated upon, some by McEwan’'s 
method, but the larger number by McBurney's modification, 
and some by a modification of his own. His success was 
gratifying, so far as the primary result is concerned. Dr. 
Weir remarked that he thought the time since the opera- 
tion (eight to ten months) much too short to judge of the 
success of the treatment, since it is generally conceded by 





surgeons that at least two years or more should elapse 
before the value of the operation could be properly esti- 
mated. He said in his experience all of these cases were 
inclined to relapse, and most of them did, no matter what 
operation was done, as he had tried them all. 

Dr. Bull agreed with Dr, Weir that several years should 
elapse before success could be assured. He also agreed with 
him in reference to the tendency to relapse. The doctor 
mentioned his experience with Heaton’s method some years 
ago, and the seeming success following it a few months 
later, but after a few years every case relapsed. He does 
not think the method of Dr. McBurney the simplest nor 
always the best, for the reason that when these cases do 
relapse, and the intestine pushes down against this plug of. 
cicatricial tissue, it becomes thin, and the intestine can be 
seen through it, and the application of a truss is well-nigh 
impossible. Dr. Abbe said he had operated upon one hun- 
dred and twenty five selected cases, and was glad to see 
such conservatism. Dr. Fuller reported ‘A rare case of 
urinary extravasation down the thigh, from deep urethral 
rupture.” A. T. 


ON “A SERIOUS MENACE TO THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION.” 


Messrs Editors. . 

Will you permit the enjoyment of the privilege of a short 
space in your excellent and popular journal, for the purpose 
of a respectful review of the opinions advanced in your 
January number, in an article headed ‘‘ A Serious Menace 
to the Medical Profession of America,” by F. E. Stewart, 
M. D., Ph.G.? The purport of the article in question is to 
interpose a protection of the profession against what is 
called ‘a monopoly” of certain remedial drugs, made and 
sold by manufacturers in Germany, and now largely in use 
by the profession. Your correspondent particularizes the 
two remedial agents sulfonal and antipyrine, and while he 
proclaims his sympathy with a ‘‘credulous medical profes- 
sion” who are made the cat’s-paw of *‘ capital and ability,” 
the keynote of his argument emits a discordant and un- 
melodious tone, because the discoverers and projectors of 
these two valuable agents for the relief of human suffering 
are now enjoying the reward of their scientific ability, pro- 
tected by salutary and beneficent laws enacted expressly 
for the encouragement of all who are engaged in the 
meritorious work of neutralizing and destroying disease by 
any and every agency that can be devised by man's in- 
genuity and scientilic research. Granting that the ‘‘ Ger- 
man syndicate” does receive ‘‘a profit of more than one 
hundred per cent.,” is that a reasonable argument against 
the introduction and use of the remedies in question, when 
they have been found to be so efficient in the hands of the 
physician, and so valuable an assistant to his efforts in 
giving comfort and relief from pain and suffering to his 
patients. We would commend to your correspondent the 
biblical maxim, *‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and 
though **a competitor would not have an equal chance to 
make and sell the article until a new name should become 
equally well-known to the public as sulfonal,” we contend 
that he is not deserving of an equal chance—‘‘Palmam qui 
meruit ferat,” and to quote your correspondent still further, 
‘the same article under a new name would be looked upon 
as a counterfeit,” undoubtedly it would, and so it ought to 
be looked upon say we, for in all probability it would be a 
counterfeit, and a lame one too, and it seems to the writer of 
this, that in inveighing against this so-called ‘* monopoly ” 
for presenting to the public a meritorious article, and one 
capable of doing much good, your correspondent would do 
well to turn his attention to ** cooking the goose” of many 
monopolies on this side of the water, and extend his pro- 
tective sympathy to the profession by congratulating it 
upon the addition of two valuable remedies to the pharma- 
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copia of the United States, even though they may come 
from a foreign source. 

If your correspondent were engaged in the manufacture 
of certain other remedial agents, which we don’t at all sup- 
pose him to be, to which sulfonal and antipyrine seem to 
be antagonistic from a commercial point of view, then 
there would seem to be some force in his argument, at least 
as far as he individually is concerned. We agree with him 
entirely, when he says that ‘‘the laws relating to patients 
and trade-marks in medicine have been twisted, by the so- 
called patent-medicine business of this country, until they 
no longer protect the American people, for whom they 
were designed, while permitting the most outrageous and 
remarkable monopolies the world ever saw.”” At the same 
time, any effort for the exclusion from the practice of medi- 
cine of what has been and is being abundantly proved to be 
useful and worthy of the high consideration already ac- 
corded by the profession, is most emphatically to be depre- 
cated. We wouldask your correspondent if he can not call 
to memory many, very many instances in which members 
of the profession have been and still are in the habit of using 
and prescribing remedies coming under the head of ‘‘ patent 
medicines.” We do not for a moment insinuate that he 
himself has done so, or is doing so, though of that he knows 
better than we, but it is so well-known that such is the 
fact, that in the language of the French maxim ‘‘ ca vasans 
dire,” is the discovery of any remedy, no matter whence 
it comes, which has been proved beyond a doubt to cure 
formidable diseases where the regular agencies and methods 
have failed, to be shuffled away by professional prejudice 
or commercial jealousy, and not be permitted to be known 
or used for the preservation of the public welfare and the 
public health? We contend that the highest order of 
philanthropy finds its exercise in facilitating and promul- 
gating whatever the art of the chemist can discover, or 
bounteous Nature yield for man’s necessities and the 
amelioration of his physical and mental condition, and it 
strikes us as indeed a most narrow-minded policy that can 
interfere with the exercise of such philanthropy by the 
interposition of a barrier which can be called only com- 
mercial, and, therefore, essentially selfish and unworthy of 
serious consideration. We believe in granting the utmost 
liberty to the introduction into medicine of whatever ex- 
perience and the scientific ingenuity of man can devise for 
the relief of the inflictions of disease imposed upon him by 
the conditions of his existence, and the innumerable ills 
that beset him from the moment of his birth to the moment 
of his departure hence. In conclusion, we beg to para- 
phrase the fable of the camel as used by your correspondent, 
and to suggest that the exercise of a little fellow-feeling by 
the camel, by permitting his fellow-camel to ‘‘ warm his 
nose too” at the Arab’s fire, would have made him occupy 
a@ more exalted position, not only in Natural History, but in 
the exercise of such hospitality as obtains among the camel 
species, whatever that may be. ” 


DR. STEWART'S REPLY. 





I am very much interested in the reply to my article 
which appeared in the January number of the TimMEs by 
your correspondent. A fair discussion of this proprietary 
medicine question is greatly needed at the present time; 
and the tone of this reply is so courteous and fair that it 
gives me great pleasure to answer it. 

There is no doubt that ‘tthe laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” as the doctor claims; and I, for one, would not 
deprive him of it, whether said laborer be American or 
foreign. But the laborer is not worthy of more than his 
hire; and that is what I object to. 

The inventor of a new and useful article is a benefactor 
to the human race. He may take the high position of the 
scientist, and give his invention to the world without 
pecuniary benefit, seeking only glory, and being satisfied 





with such pay; or he may make his discovery an article of 
trade, and endeavor to secure a monetary reward. In the 
first instance he is regarded by scientific men as a scientist, 
and is supposed to occupy a much higher plane than the 
commercial one. 

This subject might be discussed from the scientific or 
commercial standpoint, but I desire just now to call atten- 
tion to it asa political question. And this is a question 
where the medical profession has a voice and should use it. 

We have in this country three classes of men engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of medicines, as follows: 

1st. The Pharmaceutical profession. This profession, 
which is represented by a comparatively few truly profes- 
sional men, considers it unethical to create monopolies in 
medicine. Professional pharmacists publish the results 
of their discoveries for the benefit of science, of the pro- 
fession, and of the cause of suffering humanity. While 
they may put their discoveries on the market for sale, and 
endeavor to make a living by trading in them, the manu- 
facture and sale of their products is free to all competitors. 
Articles they may write concerning these products deal in 
facts only, and are received in literature as part of the 
science of medicine, because written pro bono publico. 

2d. The Patent medicine trade. This class patent their 
inventions, and thereby create a monopoly. But the mon- 
opoly of the patent law is limited in duration ; and exact 
knowledge of each invention is filed in the archives of the 
Patent Office at Washington, where any one can secure a 
copy by paying a nominal fee therefor. 

3d. The Proprietary medicine trade. This class does not 
usually patent its alleged inventions, but keeps the knowl- 
edge of them secret for trade purposes. Quite frequently 
the so-called inventions are mere aggregations of old 
and well-known drugs, under fancy names. This class, 
however, generally claim great discoveries, and the mem- 
bers thereof pose as scientific men, and as benefactors to 
the human race. By inventing a fancy name, and calling 
their compound by it, they are enabled to obtain patent 
privileges without conforming to the requirements of the 
patent law. The patent monopoly is limited in time, while 
the monopolies secured by registering those names as trade- 
marks are perpetual. The patent law requires a publica- 
tion of full knowledge of inventions for the benefit of 
science and commerce whereby the public may manufac- 
ture the inventions when the patents expire. The pro- 
prietary scheme is one of secresy or semi-secresy, as well 
as perpetual monopoly. 

This proprietary scheme is ruinous to legitimate phar- 
macy, because professional pharmacists can not compete 
with it. Take, for example, the same compound under the 
two systems, and it stands to reason that the monopoly 


‘scheme with its secresy and high price thereby rendered 


possible has a better chance for success, for the enormous 
margin enables the proprietary manufacturers to spend 
large fortunes in advertising. But pharmacy as a profes- 
sion is being ruined by it just the same. 

Medicines are rarely patented for two reasons: First, 
because when a manufacturer discovers a new and useful 
thing he does not care to give it away in seven, fourteen, 
or more years by patenting it ; second, because most of the 
so-called inventions and discoveries exist only ‘‘ on paper,” 
so to speak, and are not susceptible of patent. 

If the German syndicate who are marketing sulfonal in 
this country had patented the article, and had gone no 
further than this, a great deal of what I said in my article 
would not apply. There are several objections to the 
patent system, however. It is a system of monopoly. 
Articles written about patented medicines very naturally 
create a demand for them. This demand bene its the mon- 
opolist more than it does the public. Writings of this 
kind are refused by the medical journals on this account, 
and are regarded, notin the light of scientific literature, 
but as advertising material. They are, therefore, pub- 
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lished only in the advertising columns of the journals, 
and when the journals are bound this material is dis- 
carded, and consequently lost to science. Progress in the 
knowledge of preparing and applying medicines is hin- 
dered just to thisextent. Furthermore, physicians hesi- 
tate to report the results of the use of such medicines for 
fear that such reports will be employed as advertising 
matter in a way to injure their reputations. Finally, pro- 
fessional pharmacists consider it highly objectionable to 
patent discoveries of this nature for reasons already stated, 
and the system thus injures the profession of pharmacy as 
well as that of medicine. 

But the German syndicate has also registered the name 
**Sulfonal” as a trade-mark, thus making it a ‘ proprie- 
tary” as well as *‘ patented”? medicine. The objection of 
perpetual monopoly and secresy that characterize this 
system I have already referred to. But there is even a 
greater objection to it. The proprietary medicine manu- 
facturers, though often ignorant alike of disease or its 
treatment, and totally unacquainted with pharmacy, pose 
before the public as great physicians, chemists and phar- 
macists, thus obtaining credit which is not their due, and 
belongs to hard-working, self-denying, scientific profes- 
sional men. Not only so, but these manufacturers are in 
competition with the professions, and it is manifest that 
this competition is an unfair one. 

Now what happens when we endorse the patent and pro- 
prietary trades by using sulfonal and other preparations 
monopolized in this manner without protest? We dignify 
trades which are injuring physicians and true pharmacists 
both in reputation and finance. We are making respect- 
able a system of quackery. We are being used as cat’s- 
paws by manufacturing houses to create a demand for their 
remedies which enrich them very much to our cost. And 
while I fully recognize the excellence of many of these new 
chemicals, I contend that the very fact that they are 
valuable makes them more dangerous from the point of 
view under discussion. 

But I said that the question is a political one, and so 
it is. Is it a wise public policy that permits such a 
state of affairs as I have described to exist? Is it a wise 
public policy to permit laws to be so twisted that, 
without invention or discovery, an article can be placed 
on the market under a system of protection affording a 
greater monopoly than permitted an inventor who really 
discovers some new and useful thing and patents it? 
Is it a wise public policy that insists that a pharmacist 
when selling poison shall so label them, and register such 
sales, and yet allow those who are perfectly ignorant of 
disease and drugs, to sell any compound of the latter to 
cure the former, under the guise of aso-called ‘‘ proprietary 
medicine?” Finally, is it or is it not a wise public policy 
to protect and promote medical and pharmaceutical science 
and practice, and destroy error, which, sailing under the 
flag of scientific pharmacy, is still a pirate just the same. 

And, as I said before, it is a question for the medical 
profession to discuss, for the public is ignorant of these 
things, and it is our duty as physicians to protect the public 
in all matters medical. 

It will thus be seen that I am right in warning the pro- 
fession in relation to medical monopolies of the ‘ pro- 
prietary medicine ”’ sort, and, while what your correspon- 
dent says is all very true, yet it is only part of the truth, 
and the whole truth is very desirable in this case, as I have 
no doubt he will gladly admit. 


Very truly yours, F. E. STEWART. 


Editors N. Y. MEDICAL TIMES: 

In your issue of January the statements of Professor 
Hirschspring, of Berlin, regarding onanism in ‘‘ very young 
children,” are cited as novel. 

Dr. A. Jacoby, of this city, called attention to this sub- 
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ject thirteen years ago (Am. Journ. of Obstetrics, Feb- 
ruary and June, 1876). I referred to and confirmed his 
observations in my article on Insanity of Masturbation, 
(Journal of Mental Science, April, 1887,) and added a de- 
tailed description of the physical consequences of the habit. 
Respectfully, E. C. SprvzKa, M. D. 


New York, January 10, 1890. 


CLINICAL ADVENTURES IN TWO OASES OF DIAG- 
NOSIS IN FAUSTUS. 





Dr. J. F. Baldwin, in Leonard’s Illustrated Medical 
Journal, reports an instructive and interesting case, 
‘*wherein a woman, aged sixty-four, had periodically re- 
curring attacks of convulsions,” unrelieved by the usual 
remedies in such cases, until it was found that she was suf- 
fering from impacted faces in the rectum, after which 
‘“*the mass was broken down in the usual way, and no 
more convulsions occurred.” 

It is now well nigh seventeen years ago that I was 
solicited to meet a distinguished homeeopathist in consult- 
ation, in a case somewhat similar to the above, and over 
whom the rod had already been broken and sentence been 
passed. It was a diagnosis in faustus which I was ex- 
pected to sustain. 

The patient was an American, aged thirty-two; wife of 
a country merchant, childless, yet not barren, having 
undergone during her seven years of married life no less 
than eleven abortions. Whether these were brought about 
criminally or from other causes I am unable to state, yet 
suspicion pointed to the former inference. 

I found the patient lying upon her bed in arather trag- 
ically corpse-like position, with limbs straightened out, 
hands crossed peacefully upon her bosom, apparently un- 
able to move a single muscle of her body, not even the 
tougue, for she spoke only in the faintest whisper. Her 
pulse was low, body emaciated, and otherwise giving evi- 
dences of a long siege of sickness. As already indicated, 
all hopes had been abandoned ; so much so, indeed, that 
another, a buxom lass of four or five and twenty, had al- 
ready taken possession of the household in full expectation 
of soon being promoted from a mere present convenience to 
permanent mistress of the establishment. I mention the 
subject of abortion merely because my venerable colleague 
had argued himself into a conviction that this very repre- 
hensible practice was the sole cause of all these sad con- 
ditions. He had found the uterus displaced, swollen and 
excessively tender to touch. Thealvine functions had al- 
ways been kept under fair control with such remedies as 
nux vomica, mercurius solubilis and sulphur, generally of 
the thirtieth potency. 

I myself found the abdomen not particularly sensitive to 
palpation, while from the right iliac region, transversely 
nearly across into the opposite iliac space, a sausage- 
shaped tumefaction of a dough-like plastic character, filled 
the hypogastrium. Both the lumbar and supra-umbilical 
regions were distorted with movable gases and flatus. By 
vaginal examination I found the rectum filled with im- 
pacted scybala. 

In the language of a lawyer, I here rest my case and go 
on to the sequel. 

I advised, after a most bewilderingly learned disserta- 
tion upon the pathology of the case, intended, of course, to 
fully sustain my learned colleague in his diagnosis, 
plumbum metallicum the 200th Dunham at once and once 
only, 4la Guernsey. In the meantime, I suggested with 
the utmost nonchalance and merely en passant, as it were, 
a copious injection of soap-suds with glycerine (yes, glycer- 
ine as long ago even as that), this to be followed for sev- 
eral days if needs be, with injections of a thin broth of 
beef or mutton, under a pretense of rectal alimentation, 
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but in reality as a continuation of the process of irrigation, 
begun with the glycerine. 

My associate was at first very much against all rectal 
interference, and favored plumbum as a most suggestive 
and highly proper remedy, which covered the totality of 
the cause so beautifully. But I argued that it was still nec- 
essary in the present still benighted state of society to 
throw a slice to existing ignorance and prejudice, and as 
entirely harmless against the dynamic effects of the metal, 
Ithus won his consent to my outside intermeddling. 

The subsequent report was gratifying in the extreme. 
Increditable masses of scybala, faces, blood and mucus 
had been expelled, the paralysis had rapidly subsided, and 
in a week’s time the patient had been able to return the 
doctor's visit in person after a carriage ride of eight or 
nine miles 

Permit me now to ask here, would it not be sheer 
treason to common sense and an insult to the indefatigable 
labors expended upon, what our lively Dr. Jones, of Ann 
Arbor, is pleased to call a “ rib-tickled” handbook of 
materia medica, to deny to plumbum metallicum its 
proper place in the curative processes enacted in this case ? 
If not, why not? Reverting now to Dr. Baldwin's case, I 
have not the slightest doubt that had his case come into 
the hands of any one of our since-departed celebrities of 
the high and pure School of Specialists, they would most 
surely have disposed of it in the prettiest manner imag- 
inable, for with them it was not necessary to have been at 
all aware of the real facts in the case, so long as they could 
command the needed catchword, or as they more beauti- 
fully expressed it—the keynote of the totality of the 
symptoms. 

Opium, nux vomica, causticum, lachesis, carb. veg., and 
always and forever the inestimable sulphur, yielded them 
a supply of cathartic efficiencies incomparably more satis- 
factory than all our present cascaras, jalaps or Hungarian 
mineral waters. 

But they are gone hence, those great and sainted fathers 
of the school ; and with them, I fear also, the secret of 
their marvelous success at interpreting the materia medica 
magna. We who look backwards now are awed and con- 
founded at the brilliancy of such transcendental acumen. 

We, on the contrary, inspite of our voluminously com- 
piled encyclopedias and the ponderous handbooks and 
brain-bewijdering repertories, must per force first grope 
tediously about in the dark and cavernous recesses of the 
rectal architecture of the human framework, in order that 
we may dislodge scybala and other excrementitious matter 
before we can attempt to cure convulsions or paralysis, 
and the various phases of hypochondriasis or hysteria, 

Yes, truly they were remarkable men, those Dunhams, 
Guernseys, Lippes or Finckes of the last decennial. They 
cured cancers far beyond the seas, reduced hernias without 
contact, and made corneal apacities to vanish like a fog 
before the rising sun. They indeed were record-breakers. 
Our Saviour ventured not into ophthalmology without at 
least smearing mud upon the eyelids, but these excelled 
even the Egyptians in their wisdoms. 

And yet, with all these evidences of their powers before 
us, why do we still doubt and fail to be guided by their 
followers—their Allens, for instance? 

La Réaction. 

I have read Prof. H. C. Wood's address at Yale Univer- 
sity, and I am glad that the medical profession are becom- 
ing willing to unite upon scientific principles. There are 
no fixed laws of therapeutics as yet known. Some medi- 
cines, as ipecacuaha, rheii, colocynth, ergot and mere. 
corros., etc., appear to act upon the Jaw of ‘ similia simil- 
ibus curantur ;’ then there are many others that act 
‘chemically upon the law ‘‘contraria contrariis oppon- 
enda.” Many of our medicines act as germicides, and 
antiseptics to certain epidemic poisons. Quinia acts as 








an antiseptic to cure malarial diseases, but I have utterly 
failed to get Hahnemann’s periodic fever from large doses 
of quinine. But Dr. Wood, I think, mistakes the regular 
profession, when he says: * The regular profession is not 
a sect.” He is right when he says “ they are striving in 
every possible way, by the aid of science and experience, 
to help the sick.” That is just what other branches of 
the profession claim ; why be separated into distinct sects 
or parties, if this is the object of all? Why not unite in 
their noble work? Hesays: *‘ Thesects of meuicine, how- 
ever, are guided by, or claim to be guided by, certain fixed 
principles, which they worship as therapeutic laws; they 
are of necessity dogmatic and exclusive.” Eclectics are 
not dogmatic or exclusive, nor do they claim any fixed 
therapeutic laws except the great truth based upon pathol- 
ogy. Homeeopathsclaim that the law of similia similibus 
prevails in the therapeutics of many medicines, but the 
most learned among them admit that some medicines act 
according to other laws. Eclectics accept the accumulated 
experience of the general profession, but claim, that as 
medi ine is not a completed science, it is the duty of every 
man in the ranks of the healing art to progress continually, 
by adding their own individual discoveries to the grand 
truths already discovered. Prof. Barthlow says that med- 
icine is too broad forsectanariasm! That is a grand truth, 
if the profession would all act upon it, lay down preju- 
dices, and all aid inthe more thorough development of our 
available resources. Thus would our own interest be en- 
hanced by the increased confidence that the people would 
have in our benign profession, and the well-being and 
greater safety of our patrons be promoted by our greatly 
increased success. In answer to Prof. H. C. Wood, whose 
labors in therapeutics I very highly esteem, I would say 
that all true physicians can subscribe to that part of the 
code recognizing the right to ‘‘ make use of the deductions 
of experience,” and any principle in therapeutics that has 
been established by medical science. I am a graduate of 
the medical department of the University of Georgia, but 
I have always used many new remedies not found in the 
regular pharmacopoeia, with success when all else failed. 
This use of new, but well-tried remedies, debarred me from 
affiliation with the ‘‘regular profession,” and hence, for 
many years, I was debarred from consultation with most 
physicians, who accept the old code, and there are some 
ten or fifteen thousand physicians who have practiced the 
healing art under the same disadvantages. And now 
that a union can be effected without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple on either side, we are ready for affiliation with 
all who are willing to allow us to exercise our judgment 
in the treatment of disease as we meet it. Now, what 
hinders union and co-operation in advancing our noble pro- 
fession? I hope Prof. H. C. Wood will aid the union of all 
the branches of the profession. J. I. M. Goss, M. D. 
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Danger of Large Doses of Male Fern.—Dr. Bayer, of 
Reichenberg, publishes in the Prag. Med. Wochenschrift a 
ease which has come under his observation, in which very 
dangerous symptoms were produced by extract of male 
fern together with extract of pomegranate. The patient 
was a woman of twenty-six years of age, who was sulfer- 
ing from tapeworm. She had been ordered by a medical 
man to take capsules, each containing twenty-five grammes 
of extract of male fern, along with the same quantity of ex- 
tract of pomegranate. She took three of these capsules. 
Early in the morning, at intervals of an hour, they produced 
severe sickness, and a portion of the tapeworm came away. 
As, however, the head did not come, the patient proceeded 
to take four more capsules, so that altogether she had 
taken seventeen grammes of each of the two drugs. These 
set up violent vomiting and diarrhcea, which continued 
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till late in the afternoon, without, however, producing any 
further signs of the tapeworm, she then became exceed- 
ingly faint and prostrate, and in the evening fell into a 
comatose condition, in which she lay for thirty hours, not- 
withstanding continued efforts to arouse her. When at 
last she awoke she found that her left eye was blind. 
When it was examined the next day, the pupil was found 
to be widely dilated and quite inactive to light. The 
ophthalmoscopic examination revealed nothing abnormal : 
the pupil of the right eye reacted to light, but the acute- 
ness of vision was diminished. After having been kept 
in the dark for forty-eight hours, the left eye was found to 
be sensitive to light, and as the patient regained strength, 
vision gradually returned, and ina fortnight was nearly as 
good asever. Dr. Bayer concludes that Gerhardt’s advice 
never to give more than from five to ten grammes of ex- 
tract of male fern should be rigidly adhered to. 


Is Instrumental Delivery a Cause of Idiocy.—Drs. 
Winkler and Bollaan have written a paper in a Dutch med- 
ical journal on *‘ The Forceps as a Cause of Idiocy.” They 
mention a case of bilateral, almost symmetrical, damage 
to the cortex of the brain found in an idiot. The boy 
had been born with the aid of forceps. Only part of the 
vertex could be examined. There were no marks of the for- 
ceps, yet there were strong reasons for belief that the 
injury was caused by them. In another case there was 
still more ground for the opinion that injury had been 
~aused by forceps. In this child, who was an idiot from 
birth, there were marks of the forceps on both sides of the 
skull corresponding almost exactly to the damage done to 
the brain. This coincidence was too remarkable to be acci- 
dental. Drs. Winkler and Bollaan performed necropsies 
on ten idiots, and examined twenty-five living idiots, of 
whom six had bilateral depressions in the skull. Another 
case was that of a woman born with the aid of forceps, an 
inmate of the Utrecht asylum for four years. She was 
very short, being only 1.27 metres high, and small in pro- 
portion. She could make all movements, isolated move- 
ments being diflicult to her. There were but two words 
which she could say, and she never gave any sign of under- 
standing what was said to her. She died at the age of 
sixty, and at the necropsy the brain was found to be very 
small, weighing only 742 grammes (311g 0z.). All the 
organs at the base of the brain, the optic nerves, olfactory 
nerves, etc., were found to be very small. Deep depressions 
were found on either side of the sagittal suture, the right 
being the more indented. Thedepth of the depression was 
two millimetres, and its greatest breadth twelve milli- 
metres. The brain was much atrophied. The authors 
believe that depressions of the skull caused by instru- 
mental delivery, even when no fracture occurs, tends to 
damage the cortical substance of the brain, and that this 
leads to general atrophy of the hemispheres, thus produc- 
ing idiocy. They are disposed to think that the use of for- 
ceps is much more frequentiy the origin of idiocy than is 
generally supposed. 


Antiseptic Treatment of Typhoid Fever.—The follow- 
ing antiseptic solution has been recently employed by Dr. J. 
Burney Yeo (Satellite) in the treatment of typhoid fever : 
Put one ounce of powdered chlorate of potash into an empty 
twelve-ounce bottle, add one drachm of strong hydrochloric 
acid; a greenish-colored gas at once begins to come off, com- 
posed in part of chlorine. Keep the bottle stopped with 
the finger for afew minutes, until it has become filled with 
the gas, then add water, little by little, shaking up the 
water with the gas at each addition, until the bottle is 
nearly full. You will now have in the bottle a solution of 
chlorine, together with hypochlorous acid and a small 
quantity of unaltered chlorate of potash and hydrochloric 
acid. To this solution Dr. Yeo adds sulphate of quinine 














in the proportion of two to three grains to the ounce, and 
a little syrup. 

He states that the cases in which he has employed this 
treatment have done remarkably well; but he has not 
given it in a sufficient number of cases to be in a position 
to dogmatize about it. But one result of its use he can 
testify to. The motions, which prior to the administration 
of the mixture, were very fetid, in a few hours completely 
lost their highly offensive character. 

Now, it is certain that this mixture is to be absorbed by 
the stomach, and would not reach the intestine, and 
therefore its antiputrid effect must take place in the blood, 
not in the intestine, and it seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that in typhoid fever a putrescent substance exists in 
the blood which, when eliminated by the intestinal surface, 
imparts a highly offensive odor to the evacuations, and 
that this substance is destroyed or medified in a remark- 
able manner by the treatment above described. 

The idea herein conveyed merits to be investigated by 
other observers, and it is for this purpose the author re- 
cords it. 


The Effect of Enemata With Glycerine.—Dr. V. Sub- 
botic (Ceatrib. F. Gynekologie) says: Recommendations 
from different sources induced me to try the effect of 
clysters with glycerine in a large number of patients, both 
male and female, and in many cases it proved to be a 
prompt and always safe remedy. In many cases, however, 
injections or 2—3 grammes of glycerine, even often re- 
peated, had no effect at all. When I came to look into the 
causes of failure, I found that in those cases in which its use 
was followed by negative results, the rectum was free from 
fecal matter; glycerine, moreover, never was beneficial 
when injected into an empty rectum. But whenever the 
rectum contained feces, it always produced a prompt and 
free evacuation. 

This observation fully agrees with the theory of the 
modus operandi, namely, stimulating the intestine by an 
increase of the secretions. This stimulating effect seems 
to be confined to the lower part of the rectum and its con- 
tents, and does not seem tw be sufficiently strong to bring 
the fecal matter down from the bigher portions of the in- 
testinal canal, at least while the rectum is empty. 


Naphtha Poisoning in Rubber Factories.—In several 
large factories in Germany, especially in india-rubber fac- 
tories and establishments for cleaning india-rubber, pecu- 
liar morbid symptoms have lately been observed. The 
faces of many of the girls, who had not left the factory 
during the day, became flushed and swollen in the evening, 
and they could not walk steadily. An examination of 
their clothes and of the work-rooms for brandy, opium, etc., 
yielded no result, till an accident led to the solution of the 
mystery. In these factories naphtha is used in large 
quantities, and kept in special boilers closed against the 
air. The girls had succeeded in getting keys to the boiler 
valves, and, soon learning the intoxicating effect of 
naphtha, were in the habit of slinking unobserved to the 
reservoirs to inhale the poison, which threw them into a 
state of happy forgetfulness, and conjured up a thousand 
sweet dreams of wealth, splendor, happiness, etc. The 
secret was revealed by a novice, who made too deep an in- 
halation, and fell into hysterical convulsions. 


A Rhubarb Rash.—At a recent meeting of the Berlin 
Medical Society, Dr. Litten related the case of a man to 
whom rhubarb had been given, the doses having been 
made small in consequence of his giving a history of hav- 
ing before suffered repeatedly with a rash after taking the 
drug. He was ordered an 8-to-200 infusion of rhubarb, with 
sodium bicarbonate, also a rectal injection of a solution of 
chloral hydrate. Within half an hour of his having taken. 
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the first teaspoonful of the rhubarb mixture, the rash 
appeared. There were large maculz, together with severe 
pemphigus, ushered in with a chill as pronounced as is 
observed, for instance, in ulcerative endocarditis. The 
rash was particularly marked on the elbows, hands and 
feet, and appeared also on the genitals, giving rise to 
*‘colossal” hemorrhages from the penis. The buccal 
membrane, the tongue, and the lips showed epithelial des- 
quamation. The recovery was slow. The speaker remarked 
that the examples of a rhubarb rash previously put on 
record had been of the very slightest form. 





Hygienic Advantages of the Electric Light.—Theoret- 
ically there is a great advantage in closed rooms in using 
the electric light instead of gas light, and practically it has 
been found in the Post Office Central Savings Bank in 
London, that during the past two years, since the introduc- 
tion of the electric light into the building, there has been 
a marked decrease in the amount of time lost from sick- 
ness by the clerks and employes. They get rid of the un- 
desirable products of combustion which accompany the 
use of gaslights, and they therefore have a purer air to 
breathe. 





Stammering and Deafness,—Stammering has hitherto 
been supposed to be purely a nervous defect. Some ex- 
perience recently acquired by the surgeons connected with 
the Ear Hospital, Soho Square (says the St. James’ Gaz- 
ette), tends to call this view more or less in question. In 
carrying out certain operations to cure children of deafness, 
it was found that in several successful cases the operators 
had also simultaneously cured the patients of stammering. 
This fact attracted special attention and study, and the 
outcome has been the firm conviction that stammering, in 
the majority of cases, does not proceed fiom a nervous 
malady, but from some obstruction or defect connected 
with the organs of hearing. In a number of cases, selected 
purposely from the public schools, this fact has, it is said, 
been abundantly demonstrated. 





Non-Antiseptic Surgery.—The Journal de Médecine et 
de Chirurgie Pratiques, tor September, 1889, has an ab- 
stract of a full statistical report to the Surgical Society at 
Paris of the surgical operations performed at the Hospital 
St. Louis, during the two years from May, 1887, to May, 
1889, by Dr. Louis Championniére, surgeon in charge for 
that time. 

Omitting laparotomies for abdominal tumors, Dr. 
Championniére found and gave complete analyses of 463 
important cases (les plus grosses operations), 321 in men, 
142 in women. There were no deaths, except of two 
women, clearly due to causes other than the operations. 

All these operations had been performed in sheds (bara- 
ques) which had been used for the previous seven years 
for small-pox cases, and were only fit to be burned, as em- 
inent hygienic colleagues declared to him. 

Dr. Championnieére, italicizing his words, says (literally 
translated): ‘*Thus have 1 given again a demonstration of 
this truth that, splendor of means and luxury of antiseptic 
material signify little, while experience and the surgeon's 
faith in the antiseptic method are the whole of it. 

“This,” he adds, ‘‘is a fact of first importance, for we 
are constrained more than ever to a squandering waste in 
constructions and hospital arrangements that undermines 
resources which more wisely employed would avail much. 

** All my operations,” he says, ‘‘laparotomies as well as 
others, were performed in the same room, heated by a 
stove, not having any apparatus for sterilization or for ir- 
tigation, and without glazed shelves or tables. The oper- 
ating table was of wood, with a hair mattress. No matter 
what the operations, the public entered the room at will, 
even to crowding it.” 





In spite of these unfavorable appearances, not only was 
their no mortality, but what is vastly more to the point, 
there wasa complete absence of any suppuration. This 
may be an easy thing to say, but it can be imagined also 
that in a service of sixty-eight beds there would have been 
a practical impossibility in performing so many capital 
operations had there been suppuration. 

After elaborate analysis and tables, and an explanation 
of the deaths from laparotomy, due apparently in the main 
to the hopeless nature of the cases at the start, Dr. 
Championniére concludes his paper with the statement 
that, “‘ In this space of two years, in my service mortality, 
has been absolutely nothing (absolutement nulle), and that, 
too, in a service of extreme activity during the time, and 
the performance of 595 operations, mostly severe or cap- 
ital in character.” 

This report, with its statistics, merits, it has well been 
said, attention in many points of view, offering, as it does, 
proportionate success that no other surgeon has ever sur- 
passed. 





Colored Sounds.—Very recently the Vienna corres- 
pondent of the Medical Press and Circular reports that 
Prof. Quincke, of Kiel, been devoting himself to a careful 
study of this subject. He finds that when a trumpet is 
loudly sounded at the ear of a sensitive patient, he will 
immediately define the first color he sees as yellow. A 
vocal sound A will give the impression of black, while the 
vocal sound O conveys the sensation of red. This phenom- 
enon he compares to the radiating pain of toothache, and 
the shoulder pain in cases of hepatic affections, which are 
examples of peripheral excitation transferred to another 
path on its way to the reflecting centre, where it is received 
as a true impression. Theseinteresting observations seem 
to confirm those already recorded by Baratoux, and to have 
a curious bearing upon important physical and physio- 
logical phenomena. 


A Sanitarium for Consumptives.—At Reinickendorf, a 
village near Berlin, it is reported, a consumptive sanitar- 
ium is to be erected on a novel plan, utilizing the supposed 
therapeutic influence of association with certain animals. 
A large cylindrical building will be occupied in the upper 
part by patients, while the ground floor will be given up 
to the accommodation of large numbers of milch cows, 
the exhalations from which will be conducted to the apart- 
ments above. A whey and buttermilk diet will also be 
contributed by the under boarders. 





The Neglect of the Yosemite Valley.—‘‘ A competent 
judge has characterized the announced policy of an active 
member of the Yosemite Valley Commission to ‘cut down 
every tree [in the valley] that has sprouted within the last 
thirty years’ as a policy ‘which, if it were carried out, 
would eventually result in an irreparable calamity—a 
calamity to the civilized world.’ This member is repre- 
sented as declaring that his policy has the support of the 
commission: it remains to be seen whether his associates 
will follow such fatuous leadership. But the history of 
the Yosemite makes it only too probable that a crisis in its 
management is near at hand. 

“The American people are probably not aware of their 
proprietorship in the Yosemite. In 1864, by act of Con- 
gress, the valley and the grounds in the vicinity of the Big 
Trees of Mariposa were granted to the State of California 
‘with the stipulation nevertheless that the said state shall 
accept this grant upon the express conditions that the 
premises shall be held for public use, resort, and recrea- 
tion; shall be inalienable for all time,’ ete. Thus is recog- 
nized by law the moral claim of all humanity to an interest 
in the preservation of the wonders of the world. A citizen 
of New York is as much one of the owners of the Yosemite 
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as a citizen of California, and his right to be heard in sug- 
gestion or protest is as undoubted. There are, unfortun- 
ately, few resident Californians who are well acquainted 
with the valley. An actual count has indicated that one- 
half of the visitors are foreigners, chiefly Englishmen, 
while one-fourth are from the Eastern states. The opinion 
of these ‘outsiders’ might be supposed to have a special 
value, being disconnected with the local dissensions which 
have gathered about the valley. : 

“It is unfortunate that the first public presentation of 
the subject and the resultant investigation by the legisla- 
ture of California were complicated by personal, political, 
and commercial considerations to such an extent as to ob- 
scure the important point—Has the treatment of the Yose- 
mite landscape been intrusted to skillful hands? We have 
before us the report of this investigation, together with a 
dJarge number of photographs showing the conditions of 
portions of the valley before and after the employment of 
the ax and the plow. Without going into the details of the 
alleged abuses, monopolies, rings, and persecutions, it is 
easy to see in the above testimony and photographs abun- 
dant confirmation of those who hold that the valley has 
not had the benefit of expert supervision. In saying this 
we are not impugning the good faith of past or present 
commissions or commissioners, appointed for other reasons 
than their skillfulness in the treatment of landscape. 
They are certainly to be acquitted of any intention to injure 
the valley: that would be unbelievable. It is no reproach 
to them that they are not trained foresters. Their respon- 
sibility, however, does not end there; it is, in fact, there 
that it begins; for, in the absence of knowledge of a pro- 
fessional nature, it should be their first aim to obtain the 
very best man or men available to do this work.”—Cen- 
tury, Topics of the Time. 





The Potato Cure.—Dr. Salzer, assistant to Prof. Billroth, 
has given (Med. Press and Circular) a report on the removal 
of foreign bodies from the stomach by the so-called potato 
cure. The method consists in requiring the patient to eat 
large quantities of potatoes, which have the effect to pro- 
portionately dilate the whole intestinal canal, so that the 
foreign body is enveloped and can not cling to any part 
during its passage. Dr. Salzer showed at the clinic of Prof. 


Billroth, several foreign bodies which, in this way, had | 


been removed —one of these being a weight of twenty grams, 
which had been swallowed by a child; the second, a set of 
artificial teeth, upwards of five centimeters long and three 
centimeters broad, and the third was a needle. According 
to both Prof. Billroth and Dr. Salzer, many gastrotomies 
could be obviated by this method in the case of swallowed 


foreign bodies. 





Fire-Proof Towns of the River Plate,—It is curious, 
says Thomas Gibson, in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
that while we have such numerous and disastrous fires in 
this and neighboring countries, and in North America, there 
are modern cities and towns not far off absolutely fire-proof, 
as Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. Yet it is so easy to make 
houses fire-proof with wood that many of the architects and 
builders of Buenos Ayres and other towns probably never 
think they are building fire-proof! They use neither iron 
nor the arch. As the province is without trees, the builders 
have to use the hard woods from far up the river, which are 
dear, and so they use little, this being the whole secret. 

The houses are built as follows, the material being brick : 
Exch floor and the reof (which is flat) are supported by joists 
of hard wood, about the same distance apart as in this 
country ; across these are laid flat rails of the same, and the 
spaces hetween these are bridged over by thin bricks, thirteen 
and a half inches long, their ends resting on the rails; anether 
layer of bricks is then laid with lime, and generally on this a 
‘layer of flat tiles. The roof is exactly the same, but has a 








| be capable of conflagration. 





slepe of about 1 in 30. Then the doors and windows have no 
boxes, but simply frames, which ure set up on building the 
walls, and built in. There is no lathing nor wainscot, nor 
skirting of the bottom of the walls; and all the wood is of the 
hard and hardish kinds, slow to ignite. Thus the houses 
are, as already said, absolutely fire-proof. They could not 
be set on fire by a bonfire made in the best bed-room 

The modern houses of Buenos Ayres are very much like 
those of London, Bath or Edinburgh, both outside and in. 
It would be easy, therefore, instead of filling our houses 
with combustible pine, to adopt the same way of building 
here, with the necessary slight modifications. Or why not 
prefer iron to wood in this the cheapest iron country in the 
world ? 

We have now learned to build without enough of wood to 
Why, then, should we be at the 
mercy of any madman who, with a penny box of matches, 
could fire a dozen houses, theatres; infirmaries or palaces ? 





Talmudic Law and Sex Procreation;—The Talmud 
states that to beget beys, the couple must wait until the wife 
has an ardent d-sire for her husband ; to have girls, the hus- 
band must have a violent need of the wife and must surprise 
her, so to speak, and take her unawares. Meyerbeer was din- 
ing one day with King Louis Phillipe, who asked the com- 
poser if he had children. ‘‘ Yes, sire,” said he, ‘* but they are 
all girls!” ‘* What!’ exclaimed the King, ‘“‘you are a Jew, 
and yet do not understand how to get sons.” So the King 
told the musician of the Talmudic Law, above quoted, add- 
ing : ‘‘ I certify that my experien e fully justifies this theory’; 
I used to announce in advance whether I was to have a boy 
or agirl, and never made a mistake.” 





Injection to Destroy Oxyuris Vermicularis,—The oxy- 
uris vermicularis is said to promptly disappear with injections 
per rectum of cod-liver oil, pure or made into an emulsion 
with the yolk of an egg. It is non-irritating, and is said never 
to have failed te effect a cure. 





Glycerine as a Surgical Dressing.—We want a dressing 
that is non-irritating, antiseptic, will not become adherent, 
will allow fr2e drainage, will not allow the discharges to get 
hard and caked, will be truly miscible with the di charges, and 
not evaporate at any temperature of the body, nor occupy the 
place intended for the discharges. Thus writes Mr. Fleming, 
M. R C. S., in a paper in the British Medical Journal. He 
thinks we have the desideratum in the glycerite of starch of 
the pharmacopeia with some antiseptic dissolved in it, e. g., 
corrossive sublimate 1 in 1000 parts. This application is 
most commonly applied thickly spread on one or more layers 
of gamgee tissue or some absorbent material. 

Mr. Fleming has had most encouraging results with incised 
wounds, lacerated and contused wounds, chronic granulating 
ulcers in ten cases of purulent conjunctivitis. 





To Prevent Sore Nipples.—Apply a mixture of tay nin 
and glycerine, two drachms to the ounce, daily during the 


last month of pregnancy. This renders the nipple tough but 
elastic. 





Is Cancer Contagious ?—Dr. Arnaudet relates (La Nor- 


| mandie Médicale) his experiences with cancer in the hamlet 














of Saint-Sylvestre-De-Cormeilles, which he regards as con- 
clusive proof of the contagious nature of the diseass. In 
this place, out of a population of not quite four hundred 
souls, there were seventy-four deaths in a period of eight 
years, and of these eleven were from cancer. This, in 
proportion to the population, is over three times greater than 
the mortality from the disease in Paris. In the neighboring 
villages of Normandy, although exact figures are wanting, 
the deuth-rate from carcinoma is said to be nearly the same. 
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Of these eleven cases, six occurred within a limited area, and 
the order of their occurrence was suchas to suggest a pos-ible 
connection between them. The first case was that of a man 
living in an elevated portion of the hamlet; the next case was 
a man living on the side of the hill below the fir-t; taen three 
cases occurred almost simultaneously in persons living close 
together in the valley at the foot of this hil; and the sixth 
patient was x near ne ghbor of the first ou the plateau above 
the valley. In none ef these cxses could any hi-tory or 
heredity be obtained, and they were a 1 free from the reproach 
of alcoholic addiction. In tive of the cases the cancer was 
seated in the stomach, and in the sixth the location of the dis- 
ease was in the neck. Dr. Arnaudet believes that the germ 
of the disease, microbial in its nature, was carried in the 
water. N- ne of the patie ts drank water, but they were ail 
moderate Consumers of cider, and this w s the beverage that 
the auth r aceuses of being the carrier of the contagion. In 
making cider toe inhabitants of that region added water taken 
from the swampy ground, and the darker the color cf the 
water, consequently the more impure, the higher it was 
estcemed as a diluent of apple-juice. 





Tracheotomy and Intubation in Diphtheria,—In the 
Pediatrie Leetra of the College of Naturalists, Herr Ranke, of 
Munich, read a paper on the above subject, with the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1, O’Dwyer’s process is in many cases asuccessful method, 
and a decided progress. 

2. It can never replace tracheotomy entirely. 

3. There is no rivairy between them, but one is capable of 
supplementing the other. 

4. ‘lhe treatment should begin with intubation, and trach- 
eotomy should foilow, if it does not succeed. 

5. The best results are found in well-appointed institutions, 

Ganghofer, of Prague, agreed with Ranke. Bredert prefers 
tracheotomy. Escherich thinks that while the cases saved by 
intubation could be saved by tracheotomy, the reverse is not 
true. Intubation is more easy, technically, and the after 
treatment easier, but the conditions of recovery are more 
difficult. In reality, intubation should be limited to the cases 
in which the parents refuse permission for tracheotomy, or 
the latter cap not be properly done for other reasons. 

Heubner says that in Leipzig the results were not brilliant, 
but he thought intubation was more physiological, because it 
did not involve ivhalation of dry air. 

St: ffen concludes that more observations are necessary to 
decide the question, but it muy be held that hospital physicians 
ought to treat acute stenosis of larynx by intubation; this fail- 
ing, by tracheotomy. 





Dietetic Treatment of Bright's Disease,—(Berl. Klin. 
Wochenschrift.) The treatment of chronic renal affections 
by special forms of dict has recently been the subject of a 
series of investigations by Professor Schreiber, of Konigsberg, 
whose results are of some interest in view of the present posi- 
tion of the question, He traverses Senutor’s statement that 
one ought in cases of albuminuria to forbid the use of 
eggs, holding that their injurious influence is open to ques 
tion. He took for the purposes of experiment eight people 
suffering from kidney disease, to whom he gave along with 
their ordinary diet six to ten eggs daily. Before the be- 
ginning of the experiment they had been under observation 
from four to eight days, on the usual diet, until the fluctua- 
tions in the amount of albumen in the twenty-four hours had 
been determined, the estimations being likewise made for 
several days after the eggs were discontinued. In four of 
the cases the eggs were administered boiled; in the others, 
raw. In the former group, the patients received six eggs 
daily, and in none of them during the period of udministra- 
tion of the nitrogenous food could any fluctuation or increase 
in the amount of albumen be determined. In the second 
group, six to ten raw eggs daily did not only show an in- 








crease in the excretion of albumen but actually led to a con- 
siderable diminution. Similar results have also been re- 
cently recorded from Leyden’s wards. These observations 
also agree with those of Oertel, who has stated that the addi- 
tion of a great quantity of albuminous food may affect 
albuminuria favorably. Schreiber maintains that none of the 
three forms of diet—mixed, meat, or milk—appears to be 
capable of influencing constantly and unmistakably the ex 
cretion of albumen in kidney disease—a result, he thinks, 
although really negative, to be nevertheless received with 
sati-faction when one considers that patients can never stand 
fur any time a one-sided diet. In discussing the question how 
a patient suffering from Bright's disease ought to be dicted, 
Schreiber recommends that to an ordinary mixe: diet should 
be added fluid or coagulated albumen, meat and other nitro- 
genous substances, and as there is not less albumen passed 
under a pure milk diet than under a nitrogenous one, it suc- 
ceeds better to combine the two and adds to the body weight. 
A special diet for Bright's disease is not in the least indicated 
—it ought to be founded on the broadest basis, bearing in 
mind that the disease is an affection gradually and steadily 
consuming the bodily strength; while the forms of diet 
should be given according to the want and necessity, and 
without the unjustifiable and exclusive endeavor to compen- 
sate or Change the loss of albumen by the urine. 





A Ventilating Dado,—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society, the subject of house ventilation was 
brought up by Mr. D. J. Hoey, who said that he was a dis- 
ciple of Sir Humphrey Davy, and that the method he had 
elaborated was founded on Davy’s work. A dado of three to 
four feet in height was placed round the walls of the apart- 
ment, with a narr w space between the dado and the wall to 
form a reservoir for fresh air let in from without by inlets in 
the wall. On the top of the dado wire gauze or perforated 
metal was placed, through which the air percolated into the 
room. The area of the exit from the top of the dado being 
much greater than that of the inlet, and the total space 
inclosed by the dado being much greater still, the fresh air 
passing through this extended space lost its initial velocity, 
and percolated gently into the room. The total area of the 
inlet was proportioned to that of the hot-air shaft for carrying 
out the impure air. The needful column of hot air, for 
carrying off the impure exhausted air, could best be supplied 
by a chimney of suitable capacity, with a close-throated fire- 
grate, having an opening in the room at a high level ivto the 
flue. When a suitable chimney was not available, the same 
results were produced by a tube of sufficient area and height 
erected above a sunlight in the roof of the hall. 





Disinfection of Instruments.—L. Freeman, in an article 
in the Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic, details numerous in- 
teresting experiments recently made, in association with 
J. C. Oliver, to determine, by the usual culture methods, 
the degree to which the processes of disinfection of instru- 
ments, etc., are effective. Experiments were made with 
both disinfected and undisinfected instruments, and the 
following, quoted in the author's words, are the conclusions 
arrived at: 

In consideration of what has been said, it is evidently 
unwise to pin our faith on either carbolic acid or corrosive 
sublimate, especially as we have another agent which costs 
practically nothing, is easy of application and always ob- 
tainable, and which is absolutely certain in its effects when 
properly used, This agent is common boiling water, or its 
equivalent, steam, at 100° C, 

When it is practicable to employ streaming steam, it is 
perhaps the more reliable and certainly the more con- 
venient of the two, as the instruments can be more easily 
handled and they can be sterilized without tumbling against 
each other, to the detriment of their cutting edges. Steam 
should, in general, be used in hospitals, and boiling water 
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‘in private practice, where it is not always easy to obtain a 
steam sterilizing apparatus. 

Five minutes of continuous boiling is sufficient to kill the 
‘most refractory pathogenic organisms, no matter how they 
may be mixed with pus or blood, or how effectually they 
‘may be stuck away in obscure cracks or inequalities. This 
has been conclusively proved by Davidsohu in an elaborate 
series of experiments made in Koch's laboratory. Soyka 
states that water conducts heat twenty-seven times as 
rapidly as air, and in addition to this the moisture swells 
the cell membrane and makes the organisms much more 
accessible to a given temperature than when in a dry state. 

One or two precautions are, however, absolutely neces- 
sary if we would be certain of our results. The first of 
these is, that hollow instruments, like a syringe. should be 
completely filled with the boiling water. The second is, 
that the vessel should be a covered one, with only a small 
outlet for the escaping steam. This Jatter point is really 
the nucleus of the whole process. 

If the vesse] be nearly closed, a temperature of 100° C. 
is maintained throughout, including the steam above the 
water. 

Streaming steam acts more rapidly than steam in the 
quiescent state. Steam at 100° C. is a much better disin- 
fectant than superheated steam. Saturated steam is what 
is required, and the higher we raise the temperature the 
dryer becomes the steam. Air or superheated steam must 
be raised to a temperature of 140° to 150° before it becomes 
as effective a sterilizing agent as ordinary steam at 100°. 
These facts have been recently brought forward by Es- 
march. Hence, all disinfecting apparatus depending upon 
overheated steam should be discarded. 


Wash and Grow Fat.—Sir E\iwin Chadwick, at the recent 
Health Congress and Exhibition at Hustings, Englard, spoke 
of what he considered a great sanitary factor—the power of 
washing cheaply with tepid water. The German army was 
the lowest death-rated of any in Europe, being only five ina 
thousand, while our army was eight, France ten, and Italy 
eleven. One means of this was the practice of wa-hing with 
tepid water. That, he had shown in England, was the grest 
means of reduction of the children’s diseases in the district 
schools. In Germany half a million of soldiers were being 
washed with tepid water ata cost of about 64 a hundred, soup 
included. He expected that when the exhibition opened he 
would be able to display a power of washing children with 
tepid water at the rate of a working expense of not above 1d 
for a dozen, and they would accompli-h at the rate of a little 
more than three minutes for each child. He had long shown 
elsewhere that pigs that were washed put on one fifth more 
flesh than pigs that were unwashed, and more than this was 
the result with children. 


Beer Compared with Other Alcoholics,— For some 
years (says the Scientific American) a decided inclination 
has been apparent all over the country, to give up the use 
of whiskey and other strong alcohols, using as a substitute 
beer and other compounds. This is evidently founded on 
the idea that beer is not harmful and contains a large 
amount of nutriment; also that bitters may have some 
medical quality which will neutralize the alcohol which it 
contains. These theories are without confirmation in the 
observation of physicians. 

The use of beer is found to produce a species of degenera- 
tion of all the organs. Profound and deceptive fatty de- 
posits, diminished circulation, conditions of congestion and 
perversion of functional activities, local inflammations of 
both liver and kidneys are constantly present. Intellectually 
a stupor amounting almost to paralysis arrests the reason, 
changing all the higher faculties into a mere animalism, 
sensual, selfish, sluggish, varied only with paroxysms of 
anger that are senseless and brutal. 

In appearance the beer drinker may be the picture of 
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health, but in reality he is most incapable of resisting dis- 
ease. A slight injury, a severe cold, ora shock to the body 
or mind will commonly provoke acute disease, ending 
fatally. Compared with inebriates who use different kinds 
of alcohol, he is more incurable and more generally dis- 
eased. The constant use of beer every day gives the sys- 
tem no recuperation, but steadily lowers the vital forces, 
It is our observation that beer drinking in this country 
produces the very lowest kind of inebriety closely allied to 
criminal insanity. The most dangerous class of ruffians in 
our large cities are beer drinkers. 

Recourse to beer as a substitute for other forms of alcohol 
merely increases the danger. 


Method of Using Chloroform in High Altitudes,—In a 
lively and intere-tiag discussion a few weeks since, in the 
Academy of Medicine of Mexico (Gaceta Medica), as to the 
cause of the greater length of time required in Mexico than 
in Europe to produce anesthesia by chloroform, Dr, Chacou 
said vrobably the difference is due to atmospheric pressure, 
which, by reason of greater altitude, is much less in Mexico 
than in Europe. In his practice in the woman's ward in 
Hospital De San Andreas he advises his assistant, who has 
cha ge of the anesthesia, to use a compress of a few folds of 
muslin held to the nostrils of the patient, upon which chloro- 
form is allowed to fall a few drops at a time fast enough to 
keep the spot made by it on the compress always visible. In 
this way he is assured of a constant inhalativn of the anes- 
thetic, and overcoming the loss by evaporation at the same 
time. Chloroform is administered in this way at the public 
in-iitutions, and always with favorable results, the time re- 
quired to produce complete anesthesia varying from three to 
eleven minutes. 


Pea Soup as a Substitute for Beef Tea.—Dr. Ris, of 
Sw tzerland, emphatical y recommends pea soup as an excel- 
lent substitute for beef tea for invalid=, convalescents, and 
especi:liy for pat ents suffering from cancer of the stomach 
or diabetes melitus, Take peas, water, and a sufficient 
ameunt of some vegetable suitable for soup; add one per cent. 
of carbonate of soda, and b il the whole until the peas are 
completely disintegrated; thn Ict the soup stand until sedi- 
mentation is complete, and deeant the fairly clear thin fluid 
above the deposit. The product is said to resemble a good 
meat soup in its taste, to be at least equally digestible, and at 
the same time to surpass the very best meat soup in nutritive 
value. The latter statement will appear less surprising if we 
consider that peas contain a considerable pertion of lezumen, 
that is, a vegetable albumen, which is easily soluble in a 
faintly alkaline water, is not congulated by heat, is easily ab- 
sorted, and equal to the albumen ef eggs in its nutritious. 
ness. 


Effects of Alcohol in Moderate Quantities.—Dr. Mo- 
gilian-ki (St. Petersburg Dissertations, 1588-59, No. 87) has 
investigated, in a painstaking mai ner, the effects of alcohol 
as a beverage on persons who are and are not xccustomed to 
it. He select d as his subjvcts nineteen healthy young men, 
mostly students, and estimated the constituents of their food 
and also their urins and feees for several days with and 
without ale hol. He found that the temporary use of 
moderate quantities of alcohol in those accustomed to it 
improved the appetite and increased the assimilation of nitro- 
genous principles; but that in persons not habituated to its use 
the assimilation of nitrogen decreased. Alcohol appeared to 
diminish the assimilation of fat. The de-truction of the al- 
huminoids in the body always decreased with moderate doses 
of alcohol, and frequently even with smaller ones. No diuretic 
action was observed; indved, the amount of urine passed by 
the subjects while they were taking alcohol was Jess than 
when they did net take it. The quantity of alcohol given 
per diem—usually in the form of vodka—varied from 60 to 
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—Dr. Strong reports that during the past year we have 
had 4,004 patients under treatment at the W. I. Hospital. 
Of this number 1750 have been discharged “ cured ;” 1305 
‘*improved ;” 136 ‘‘not improved,” and 257 have died. 
The mortality has been 6.42 per cent. as compared with 
1888, which was 6.80 per cent., but with 1200 more under 
treatment; 556 remained January Ist, 1890. 


—Dr. Billings, in his work for the Tenth Census of the 
United States, estimates the death-rate of the whole 
country at about 18 per 1000. 
cosmopolitan population of 80,000, and without a complete 
system of sewers, has an annual death rate of less than 
9 per 1000. In these figures are included all the deaths of 
invalids brought there from all parts of the civilized world, 
many of whom are ina dying condition on their arrival, 
also the deaths at the Los Angeles County Hospital (located 
in the city), which is, in fact, an interstate and interna- 
tional hospital as well. 

— Whenever aconfinement is in progress at the medical 
department of the University of Paris, a flag is to be dis- 
played. Its color will indicate the kind of confinement; a 
blue flag denoting a simple labor; a yellow flag, that the 
case is a difficult one, and a green flag, that an operation 
is necessary. 


—For some time past it has been remarked that the 
order of the day in France was for small families, and the 
population of the country was seen to be decreasing. To 
prevent this, the Chamber of Deputies has decided that the 
personal and household property of the fathers and 
mothers of seven children shall be exempt from taxation. 


—A soft bit of paper is recommended for dropping med- 
icine into the eye. It is equally as effective as brushes, 
glass droppers, etc., and far less likely to introduce foreign 
substances. 


—The health, or rather sickness, of Brooklyn, is looked 
after in part by one dozen negro physicians. 


—Citron cream is a good application for cracked lips. 


—As a general rule, a throbbing headache, with tender- 
ness and soreness of the scalp, can best be relieved by hot 
applications; whereas, when the head feels full to burst- 
ing, if cold be applied to the head, and the heat to the 
neck and spine, the effect is most agreeable. 


—The following distinction between pyemia and septi- 
cemia is made by Prof. C. E. Walton, of Cincinnati: 
Pyemia results from introduction of the corpuscular ele- 
ments of putrefaction; septicemia from the chemical pro- 
ducts of that process. 


—The authorities of Wolverhampton, England, are in a 
quandary over a case of criminal hypnotism for which they 
can not ‘‘make the punishment fit the crime.” A worth- 
less fellow named Albert has been hypnotizing clerks and 
making them believe a copper coin was a sovereign. With 
this small sum he would buy a sovereign’s worth of 
merchandise or receive a due amount of change for some 
smaller purchase. 


—Prof. Esmarch pointedly refers to the frequent con- 
founding of cancer and syphilis, and for this reason he 
advises thorough microscopical examination of a growth 
before undertaking an operation which might disfigure. 
He states that where a growth is made up of granulation 
tissue and spindle cells, only energetic and anti-syphilitic 
treatment should be adhered to. 


—Captain Rhudin, of Washington (New Remedies says), 
has been bating his rat-traps with sunflower seeds, and he 
says the rats can’t keep out. His trap, which appears 
crowded with eight or ten rats, is found some mornings to 
hold fifteen. Try it. 
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—Apache County, Arizona, is reported as having a pop- 
ulation of several thousand people, and being without a 
physician. 

—The World announces that the three little sons of the 
Marchioness Lanza ‘will inherit great wealth from their 
grandfather, Dr. Hammond, who is devoted to them and 
whose fortune is estimated in excess of a quarter of a bil- 
lion ”—$250,000,000 ! ! 


—Camphoric acid, made by oxidizing camphor with nitric 
acid, is recommended as a local application in the treat- 
ment of catarrhal affections of the larynx, nares and 
bronchi. It may be used in the form of gargle, spray or 
powder. A solution is readily obtained by combining the 
acid with bicarb. of sodium. 

—The British Medical Journal recommends for lupus, 
liquor sodii ethylatis, which is made by dissolving metallic 
sodium in absolute alcohol. The application is made daily 
for three days, with a small glass tube. Two or three days, 
on removing the crust, the healthy surface is discovered. 


—Rabuski, in a case of hemicrania, to which a lady had 
been subject for years, the attack coming on in the morning 
and lasting till evening, attended with chilliness, languor 
aud paleness of the face, gave phenacetine in doses of seven 
grains, morning and night. After six doses the attacks 
entirely disappeared. 

—The death is reported of Prof. Robert Ultzmann, of 
Vienna, at the early age of forty-seven years. His book 
on urinary analysis has been translated into English. 


—Dr. Cornet has collected, under the auspices of the 
German Government, and collated, statistics showing that 
tuberculosis is nine times more frequent among nurses 
than among other classes. Death occurs among them at 
the average age of about thirty-six years. 


—Dr. W. D. Johnson, who is delivering a course of 
scientific lectures in San Francisco on the lower forms of 
animal life, says the oyster is capable of being educated in 
a limited way. 

Dr. A. C. Munro, in the London Lancet, presents data 
showing that in the little town of Jarrow, England, the 
system of compulsory notification has been the means of 
saving during the last ten years an average of eighty lives 
and one thousand cases of sickness per year; to such an 
extent have the people been benefited and the incomes of 
physicians cut off. 


—Orders have been given Prussian Army surgeons to 
measure the chests of recruits every four weeks. All are 
to be regarded as narrow chested the circumference of 
whose chests is less than half the length of their bodies. 
Narrow chested men whose chests are not widened by drill 
are to be regarded as predisposed to tuberculosis, and to be 


discharged as soon as possible lest they infect healthy sol- 


diers. 

—A remarkable incident was related by Sir Spencer 
Wells before the Scottish Burial Reform and Cremation 
Society, last year: In Yorkshire a number of scarlet-fever 
patients had been buried ina churchyard. A part of that 
churchyard was closed, but was afterward included in the 
garden of the rector, who had it dug up, and the scarlet- 
fever from which those patients had died thirty years before 
broke out in the family of that clergyman and spread to 
the surrounding houses. 


—It is stated that Dr. Horace Mason Perkins, formerly 
of Higham, Mass., has been promoted to be guardian of 
the young Emperor of China. 


—Ata recent meeting in London of the ‘“ British Gyne- 
cological Society,”’ Dr. H. I. Ostrom was elected a fellow 
of that body. Dr. Ostrom’s successful work in abdominal! 
surgery, renders this honor particularly fitting. 
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